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OWEVER long the war may last, we may 
H reasonably hope that the future has in store 
for us no blacker week than this has been. 
On top of the Lusitania tragedy, the full realisation of the 
poison gas horror, and the recent depressing news from 
more than one theatre of military operations, a political 
crisis of the first magnitude has been sprung without 
warning upon the country. Such a crisis might have 
occurred from various imaginable causes without 
seriously threatening the confidence of the nation in its 
leaders, but the network of political intrigue which has 
been revealed during the past few days has produced a 
feeling of insecurity which will not easily be removed. 
Undoubtedly the feeling which is uppermost in the 
public mind is one of profound disgust with politics and 
politicians. If some question of high policy had been at 
stake, and there had been a genuine division of opinion 
which had split the Cabinet, far less harm would have 
been done. But in the present case there is no such 
cause. Certain not unimportant events have precipi- 
tated the crisis, but essentially it is the outcome of a 
series of petty personal squabbles and political jealousies 
in regard to which the nation is in no way responsible 
nor even interested, and which reflect infinite discredit 
on all concerned in them. It would need a Swift or a 
Junius to do justice to the real irony of the situation. 
For months past the Front Benches have been appealing 
to the nation to concentrate all its forces on the prosecu- 
tion of the war and to present a united front to the 
enemy. The truth has now come out that whilst the 
nation, with insignificant exceptions, has sunk all private 
differences and interests, the politicians have been 
scheming and caballing in the old, old fashion for all 
the world as if there were no cloud on the international 
horizon. 


The chief blame for what has happened must and will 
rest with the Prime Minister, but there are few prominent 
members of either Front Bench who have not some share 
of the responsibility. The part played by a certain 
section of the Unionist Press has, as it has turned out, 
been important; but it ought never to have been 
allowed to play that part. The Prime Minister could 
have nipped the most formidable of the press intrigues in 
the bud if he had been strong enough ; the leaders of the 
Opposition could have done as much if they had been 
patriotic enough. Lord Northcliffe (not the sole offender) 
has powerful means of influencing public opinion at his 
disposal, but his personal position in the public estima- 
tion is negligible, and with the temper of the nation as 
it is to-day, if the Prime Minister had chosen to strike 
hard, Lord Northcliffe with all his papers could not have 
withstood the blow for a single day. The truth is that 
the Liberal Government deserves to lose a_ position 
which it has not appreciated. It has never realised the 
loyalty of the nation and its own strength therein. As 
we have said in these columns over and over again, it has 
misjudged the national psychology; it has distrusted 
the people without attempting to understand them, and 
now it is reaping the fruits. 

* * * 

Owing to these blunders, we have had a vision this 
week of what newspaper rule may be like. The very 
journals which since last August have been loudly 
claiming credit for Lord Kitchener's appointment as War 
Minister are now attacking him without scruple in the 
interests of a new protégé. In another couple of months 
—unless the Prime Minister has learnt his lesson—they 
will be undermining public confidence in some fresh 
direction. It is now apparent that the appointment of 
a professional soldier to a political office was a mistake, 
and that if an experienced administrator like Lord 
Haldane had gone to the War Office last August our 
military forces would now be much better equipped than 
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they are to face their tremendous task. The value of 
Lord Kitchener’s name and prestige has been in certain 
respects immense, 2nd he has placed the nation under 
a deep debt of gratitude not only for his success as a 
recruiter, but for the spirit of confidence and determina- 
tion which up to this moment his personality has in- 
spired; but he is the right man in the wrong place, and 
after what has occurred he cannot stay there. It seems 
equally doubtful whether Sir John French can retain his 
position. There are many excuses for his conduct, if all 
that is reported is true, but they are scarcely adequate. 
There were other means by which he could have brought 
his views before the Government and forced it to pay 
attention to them. The Commander-in-Chief of our 
main forces in the field cannot be in the pocket of the 
proprietor of the Daily Mail and at the same time 
continue to enjoy the full confidence of the sober public 
of Great Britain. 
* * * 


Things having gone as far as they have, it is essential 
that the Government should make up its mind to cut its 
losses—or rather the nation’s losses. That seems to us 
the most vitally important need of the moment. There 
must be no patching up, no attempt to save faces or 
feelings. The damage, such as it is, has been done and 
cannot be undone. It is foolish to cry over spilt milk, 
but it is still more foolish to waste time trying to save 
the last teaspoonful. The Prime Minister is not a weak 
man—he can act firmly enough when he chooses. His 
first duty at the present moment is to do everything in 
his power to restore the public confidence which he has 
allowed to be shattered, and we believe that he knows 
better perhaps than any of his colleagues, new or old, 
how to do it. The root of the whole trouble, as we have 
said, has been the influence permitted to personal con- 
siderations. What the nation needs now to be assured 
of is that for the future personal considerations are to 
count for nothing at all. We do not wish to discuss the 
exact means by which that assurance may best be given, 
but we hope that before the next issue of this journal 
appears the nation will be left with no room for doubt 
on this subject at least. 

* * * 


In the constitution, so far as it is at present known, of 
the Coalition Government there are no particular grounds 
for a renewal of the country’s faith in its leaders. The 
new Government will undoubtedly be a very able one, 
but so was the last. Mr. Balfour may be regarded as a 
real acquisition, but his services have to a large extent 
been at the disposal of the Government ever since the 
war began, and against this gain there must be set off 
what a section of the public at all events will look upon 
as a serious loss, if it be true that Lord Haldane is to 
resign. It may be hoped that the influx of new blood 
into the Cabinet may remove certain evils which almost 
inevitably develop in a body which has been dominated 
for many years by the same small group of men. Inti- 
mate friends are not always the best people to keep one 
another up to the mark. On the other hand, against the 
new arrangement must be reckoned the fact that, unless 
some unsuspected Parliamentary forces are revealed by 
the stress of the situation, the formation of a Coalition 





Government must result in the House of Commons being 
reduced to a mere farce. It is possible that two birds 
might be killed with one stone if it were an accepted rule 
that certain sorts of criticism must be brought forward 
in Parliament before being discussed in the Press. By 
some such means the House of Commons, remaining 
permanently in session, might continue to fulfil its 
proper function, whilst as far as the Press was concerned 
honest criticism would be sifted out from mere insinua- 
tions, and would thereby gain both in freedom and in 
weight. It is the possible cessation of all real and 
effective criticism which is the most disquieting feature 
of the new step which the Prime Minister has taken. 


* * * 


Whilst the Allies have been carrying out successful 
offensive movements on a moderate scale in the West, 
where the German forces are now quite evidently 
inferior to those which they have to face, there is grave 
news from the other chief theatres of operations. At 
the Dardanelles everything doubtless, as Lord Kitchener 
declared in the House of Lords on Tuesday, is going well ; 
that is to say, there have been no reverses. But the 
Turks are showing their old genius for defensive fighting, 
and the amount of ground gained by the Allies has been 
very small, whilst the casualties have been very heavy, 
even as casualties are reckoned in this war. In Galicia 
the Russian retreat has continued to a point considerably 
farther east than critics, in this country at any rate, had 
thought possible when the movement began, and 
Przemysl is in imminent danger of falling once more into 
the hands of the Austrians. Whether the Russians can 
hold the line of the San upon which they are now en- 
trenched we have no means at present of knowing, but 
it is manifestly of urgent importance to their Western 
Allies that they should do so. A further retirement, 
even if it were conducted in order, without the Russian 
line being broken or pierced, would almost inevitably 
endanger the safety of Warsaw, and the fall of Warsaw 
would mean the release of many German army corps 
for service elsewhere. There is no special reason for 
supposing that these dangers will not be averted, but 
the situation is extremely critical, and it is well that they 
should be borne in mind. 


* * * 


It is not easy to estimate the precise military import- 
ance of the coming intervention of Italy. Much 
depends upon the task which Italy sets herself to accom- 
plish, and also upon how far the Germanic Powers are 
really determined to attempt to carry out the vengeance 
they have threatened. If Italy were merely to aim 
at occupying the territory which she claims from 
Austria, it is just conceivable that, for the time being, 
she would be allowed to do so without serious opposition 
—without, that is to say, any large body of troops being 
detached from Flanders or Galicia to meet her. The 
Austrian troops which are already concentrated near 
the Italian frontier would possibly be sufficient for 
observation purposes and the prevention of raids. On 
the other hand, if Italy, subordinating her strategy 
to that of her Allies, were to occupy Trieste, and then 
endeavour to strike northwards with all her force— 
besides, perhaps, sending reinforcements to the Darda- 
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nelles—the full value of her military co-operation would 
soon make itself felt. For many reasons, the second 
course seems the more likely to be adopted, and in the 
long run, at all events, every man and gun that Italy 
can put in the field—arfd her ultimate resources are not 
less than three million soldiers—will count. Other 
important factors are her navy (which should at least 
set free a large number of French and British torpedo 
eraft for much needed service in northern waters) and 
the effect which her example will have in finally turning 
the scale in favour of the Allies throughout the Balkans. 
The date on which this or that Balkan State will 
enter the war may remain doubtful, but not the side. 
Whilst immediate results, therefore, should not be 
counted upon, there is no doubt that the help of Italy 
will be an exceedingly substantial acquisition to the 
cause of the Allies. 


* * * 


It is unfortunate that Lord Kitchener’s appeal for 
800,000 more men should have come at a moment when 
it was impossible for the newspapers to give it the 
prominence which it should have had. The appeal 
itself, too, might have been expressed in a more telling 
form. No one doubts that the men will be forthcoming, 
but we have not had, and shall not have, that rush which 
might have been evoked if the call had come in different 
circumstances and in another shape. The talk of con- 
scription grows, and it is possible that some measure of 
compulsion may be part of the basis of the agreement 
between the two Front Benches. We have given more 
than once our reasons for believing that the adoption 
of compulsion would be an error of the gravest possible 
kind, and we need not recapitulate them here. But we 
would point out that the voluntary method is not only 
not exhausted, but that its possibilities have never yet 
been fully explored. The time has passed for adver- 
tisements. The great majority of those who are 
“ hanging back ’’ have, we believe, excellent reasons for 
doing so—reasons, that is to say, that are valid up to a 
certain point, which may or may not have been reached 
at the present time. If it were to be stated clearly and 
definitely with the authority of Mr. Asquith or Lord 
Kitchener that every man under a certain age, not 
engaged in certain specified employments, was wanted, 
we are convinced that hundreds of thousands of men 
who are still not certain as to which way duty points 
would come forward. 


* * * 


Air raids into this country have become notably more 
frequent of late, and there can be little doubt that sooner 
or later an attack, probably on a far more considerable 
scale than anything hitherto attempted, will be made on 
London. The story published the other day in the 
Times of a new fog-bomb, which is to spread an impene- 
trable cloud above which Zeppelins can manceuvre with 
impunity, has the merit of being sensational, but is not 
very convincing. For one thing, it is not from the 
ground, but from the air, that Zeppelins have most need 
to fear an attack, and against aeroplanes the cloud 
would afford no protection. Moreover, fog-bombs would 
cut both ways. Clouds, whether real or artificial, are 
as great a hindrance to the attack as to the defence. 








If our searchlights were prevented from locating the 
enemy, the enemy would equally be prevented from 
locating those spots where bombs might do real damage. 
The possibility of a random bombardment would, of 
course, remain, and it might be unpleasant enough ; but 
if we may judge from the amount of destruction of lives 
and property caused by the hundred bombs dropped 
over Southend and the forty dropped over Ramsgate, 
London may face any such possibility with considerable 
equanimity. 
* * * 

With the precise merits of the demands which the 
London tramwaymen are putting forward neither we 
nor the public generally are particularly concerned. If 
and in so far as the demands are excessive or unreason- 
able, they will doubtless be rejected by the arbitrators, 
who will have all the data before them. The important fact 
for the London public to understand is that the County 
Council declined altogether to agree to arbitration. 
In justification of its attitude, it cited an existing agree- 
ment which was, of course, entered into long before the 
war, and which applies only to a proportion of the men 
on strike. Technically the plea may be correct enough, 
as far as the men who were partners to the agreement are 
concerned ; but that is all there is to be said for it. 
Everyone knows that if the Council had been dealing 
with, say, a manufacturer instead of with a Trade Union, 
it would not have stood on its technical rights with 
regard to a contract entered into under pre-war condi- 
tions ; it would at least have been willing—and rightly 
willing—to consider any proposed modification on its 
merits. The men may or may not have been in the 
wrong at the outset, but the Council’s action put them 
unmistakably in the right. At the time of writing the 
dispute is still unsettled, but nothing is more certain 
than that the Council, having permitted itself the luxury 
of losing its temper, will have to make a more or less 
complete climb down. How a public body, led by men 
of experience, comes to know no better than to get 
itself into so foolish and untenable a position we frankly 
cannot understand. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: It is only fair to 
draw attention to the great increase in Irish enlistment 
that has taken place during the spring. The figures 
have risen by 40 per cent. in Nationalist Ireland, and in 
Dublin every week that passes is described as a record 
week. The recruiting campaign has even had some 
success in certain towns in the West of Ireland which at 
the beginning of the war were frankly anti-British in 
sentiment. Let no one, however, think that the Irish 
people have become unconditionally ‘loyal’ at Mr. 
Redmond’s request or because the Home Rule Bill has 
reached the statute book. The gradual improvement 
in the recruiting figures since the beginning of the war 
indicates that the Irish people have thought out their 
duties for themselves and considered (in spite of the 
efforts of an obscurantist Press) all the factors in the 
situation, and not merely the effect of their attitude on 
British opinion. Yet if Home Rule had not been 
placed on the statute book the story would have been 
a different one. 
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A CHANGE FOR THE — 


N the abstract there is little or nothing to be said 
| for instituting a “ national” Coalition Govern- 
ment under the conditions of British politics, and 
least of all for embarking on such an untried experiment 
in wartime. The whole of our Parliamentary system 
rests on a dualism, in whose working His Majesty’s 
Opposition is not less essential than His Majesty’s 
Government. Responsibility for policy and respon- 
sibility for criticism are each laid unambiguously on 
the shoulders of a definite group of persons. Objections 
to the arrangement, by Mr. Belloc and others, are fami- 
liar ; and, of course, it is no more perfect than any other 
human device. But at least it is well-tried and 
thoroughly explored ; we all know our way about it ; 
and if you compare it with the very different systems of 
democratic machinery in other great countries—in 
France, or Italy, or the United States—it shows relatively 
well by the test of actual working. 

At the beginning of the war it was decided to retain 
this well-tried system, while at the same time the 
patriotism of all parties developed certain modifications 
of it. The Opposition leaders offered their advice and 
informal co-operation; it was accepted, not so as to 
divide responsibility (for the Opposition leaders rightly 
took no new responsibility), but so as to minimise 
contention by meeting criticisms before they were 
publicly made. The Irish and Labour parties were 
similarly called into council ; and thus, without weaken- 
ing Ministerial responsibility, there was an effective 
widening of the sources of Ministerial wisdom. Only, 
as time went on, two great drawbacks showed them- 
selves. The silencing of destructive criticism in the 
House of Commons did not silence it in the Unionist 
Press; and an increasing stream of nagging, virulent 
attacks has been all the more damaging to the adminis- 
tration because they were not pressed at Westminster 
and so could not be answered. Suspicions and charges, 
sometimes just, often grotesquely unjust, have remained 
in the air, unproved and undisproved, as an ever-growing 
miasma. Secondly, the removal of the bracing perils 
of ordinary party warfare in the House of Commons 
relaxed the muscles of the Cabinet itself. Just because 
a mistake which would destroy it in peace-time need 
not destroy it now, it began to make slips and blunders 
in all directions. The most damaging case was the 
extraordinary series of futilities and ineptitudes per- 
petrated over the Drink question, ending in what 
amounted to a public renunciation by the Government 
of its proper responsibilities in a matter of policy 
which it had declared to be of vital national importance. 
The chief author of this particular blunder was un- 
doubtedly Mr. Lloyd George ; though, with his peculiar 
political agility, he seems to have succeeded in getting 
the blame for it fixed upon almost anybody else, 
and extricating his own person once more from discredit 
in the favourite guise of a virtuous St. Sebastian. 

By the end of last week things had reached a pass 
at which the credit of the Government in the House of 
Commons stood exceedingly low. It stood much higher 
—indeed, was practically secure—in the country; but 
it is the common error of nearly all Parliamentarians 


(the late Mr. Chamberlain was the great exception, 
and owed much of his success to it) to think far too much 
about House of Commons opinion and far too little about 
opinion in the country. At this moment two heavy 
blows were struck. The first was the charge in the 
Times, on Friday, that lives were wasted and victory 
lost at the front for lack of high-explosive shells. The 
message making this charge was Colonel Repington’s, 
but it appeared to have behind it the authority of Sir 
John French, with whom Colonel Repington was staying 
and by whose censor it was passed. It seems to have 
been, in fact, true; and though Lord Kitchener was the 
Minister in fault, it was clear that if the Opposition 
pressed it, they could make it extremely awkward for the 
Government as a whole. Simultaneously Lord Fisher 
tendered his resignation ; and it came to light that the 
Morning Post's charges against Mr. Churchill were sub- 
stantially justified. What gave added weight to these 
shocks were the tremendous casualty lists received from 
France and from the Dardanelles for the operations in 
question. Ministers found themselves answerable for 
the loss of tens of thousands of men. A further compli- 
cation was the imminent entry of Italy into the war, 
which a great political crisis in England might delay 
and even prevent. 

Had the Government stood their ground, they might 
well have won through. Mr. Churchill would have had 
to leave the Admiralty, and some change might have 
been necessary in Lord Kitchener’s position at the War 
Office. A General Election, even a scandal-mongering 
Parliamentary debate, would have seemed untimely to 
everybody ; and if the Opposition bluffed the Cabinet 
by threatening these, the Cabinet could have bluffed 
back by defying them to do their worst. But, according 
to the best-founded report, the Cabinet was never 
consulted. Its fate was decided over its head by Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George; of whom Mr. Lloyd 
George has long been believed to favour a Coalition, 
while Mr. Asquith had already shown the Opposition 
leaders over Ulster how amenable he was to browbeating 
in the last resort. The Coalition plan was therefore 
adopted not on its merits, but because certain Opposition 
leaders extorted it; and it was adopted in the first 
instance without consulting either of the parties, or 
even the Cabinet responsible to the country. It will 
be interesting to see whether any attempt is made on 
either or both sides to secure the ratification of a party 
meeting before it is an irrevocable fact. Unless such 
ratifications are sought and obtained, a considerable 
blow, as it seems to us, will have been dealt at the 
status of the House of Commons and the democratic 
element in our institutions. 

Though the proposed Cabinet changes cannot increase 
the amount of brains at the country’s disposal (for the 
Opposition leaders have already had full scope to con- 
tribute ideas), it may, of course, increase the amount 
of confidence which the national Executive commands. 
Or it may have the opposite effect ; we must wait and 
see. When the Opposition Front Bench is emptied of 
its official critics, it by no means follows that criticism, 
especially Press criticism, will be silent. It may even 
become more general and more unrestrained ; and there 
will evidently be a new and attractive pastime for 
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partisans in unravelling the putative authorship of 
Cabinet policies, and wrangling over the allocation of 
praise and blame for them. The whole unfortunate 
situation, as we have it to-day, results so largely from 
the abuse of Press criticism that really one of the 
most important and urgent problems with which the 
new Government will have to deal is how, without 
curtailing the real freedom of the Press, to put a stop 
to what has become nothing less than a national danger. 

It is a difficult question, but some principles, which 
have been flagrantly violated, seem to us clear. Take, 
for instance, the attacks on Lord Haldane, the whole 
point of which was to suggest that he was a traitor. 
We need not discuss the particular case, beyond saying 
that we do not know which to wonder at most—the 
absurdity of the charge or the credulity of all those 
suburban thousands, in Eastbourne, Bournemouth, and 
similar places,. who, in spite of the repudiations of every 
decent journal, devoutly believe it. But consider the 
principle. If the nation’s leaders in a war are guilty 
of treachery, there are the Courts, there is Parliament, 
it can be proved, and there is an end of it. But instead 
to insinuate it irresponsibly, to sap confidence, and to 
sow distrust, is surely almost the worst disservice that 
anyone can do to a nation at war; if such evil work 
could be stimulated by subsidies, it is certain that the 
German Government would grudge no outlay to secure 
its continuance ; and accordingly it ought to be a penal 
offence, if any is. Nor would real criticism suffer. In 
point of fact, if the earliest disseminators of the Haldane 
calumny had been promptly sentenced to the penal 
servitude which they deserved, the whole tone of Press 
criticism would have benefited. Similarly with incite- 
ments to riot. Nobody who inquires dispassionately 
into the matter can doubt that the looting orgies which 
have gone on under the pretext of patriotism would 
never have occurred but for the incitements of certain 
newspapers. But their net effect is to increase the need 
for police—that is, of force for internal service, and so 
to diminish the force that is available for service 
against the enemy. 

Lastly, one cannot ignore a very delicate topic—the 
relations between the Press and official persons. The 
most serious-looking instance is that of Sir John French. 
In spite of the prohibition of newspaper correspondents 
at the front by the War Office, Sir John French lets the 
Times send a correspondent to stay with him as his 
“personal guest,” lets him see the front and despatch 
messages from it, and allows him thus to get printed 
what is an obvious attack on the War Office. Before 
doing this in Colonel Repington’s case, Sir John French 
had accorded similar exclusive privileges to another of 
Lord Northcliffe’s employees, Mr. Valentine Williams ; 
and just before that Lord Northcliffe himself made a 
protracted personal stay with him at his Headquarters. 
It is from that stay that the Northcliffe campaign 
against the War Office and Lord Kitchener dates ; and 
in the light of the Repington incident it seems very 
difficult to dissociate the Field-Marshal from it. But 
what are we to say when a Commander-in-Chief acts 
so as to appear, at least, to be rigging a newspaper 
campaign against the War Office? If his case stood 
quite alone, it woyld look unpleasant enough; but 
unfortunately there seem to be others. 


“BROKE IN THE WARS” 
‘ T the present moment we are all firmly resolved 


that, when the war is over, we will see that 

our gallant soldiers and sailors, especially 
those of them who are wounded, are generously pro- 
vided for. Unfortunately there is no little distance 
between such popular sentiments and their translation 
into practice. Since 1689 this nation has engaged in a 
dozen quite substantial military and naval adventures, 
in which much popular sentiment was manifested on 
behalf of those who were fighting our battles. Yet as 
soon as peace was restored, from the campaigns of Marl- 
borough down to those of Roberts, “‘ the poor wounded 
soldier-man broke in the wars” found himself in a 
forgetful and a callous world. For a couple of centuries 
at least the broken soldier or sailor, whether crippled or 
merely discharged without being placed in lasting 
employment, has been a sadly-familiar figure in the 
ranks of mendicancy or among the army of “ tramps” 
on the road, temporarily sojourning in the casual ward, 
or stranded in the dreary “idle room” of the work- 
house. This time, we declare, we are going to do better. 
Never before have we had such an Army, drawn as it is 
from practically all the families in the Kingdom. Never 
before has the wage-earning class, to which the great 
bulk of every army must belong, been so strongly repre- 
sented in the councils and committees by which we are 
governed. Even if the eighteenth century failed, and 
the nineteenth, the twentieth century will not be found 
wanting. 

He would be a hardened cynic who would put no 
trust at all in these generous sentiments, but we cannot 
say that the arrangements now being proposed inspire 
us with any great confidence for the soldier's future. 
The Government has more than once declared that it 
accepted complete responsibility for making all proper 
provision for all those serving with the colours, and for 
their wives or widows, children and other dependents. 
A series of official committees have on these lines given 
their authoritative advice. Parliament has repeatedly 
authorised the most liberal treatment that it has been 
able to induce Ministers to propose. Yet already many 
thousands of cases have been left in the lurch, and the 
Committee of the Prince of Wales’s Fund has apparently 
had to spend a couple of millions sterling—some of 
which it is now vainly seeking to get repaid—in advanc- 
ing allowances that the War Office and Admiralty had 
temporarily failed to provide. What is at fault is the 
administrative machinery, which has to be improvised 
on a gigantic scale. 

The Report of the Committee upon the Provision of 
Employment for Sailors and Soldiers disabled in the 
War (Cd. 7915, price 14d.) is a vague and unsatisfactory 
document. It starts, indeed, by laying down the excel- 
lent doctrine that “ the care of the sailors and soldiers 
who have been disabled in the war is an obligation which 
should fall primarily upon the State; and that this 
liability cannot be considered as having been extinguished 
by the award of a pension from public funds. We 
regard it as the duty of the State to see that the disabled 
man shall be, as far as possible, restored to health, and 
that assistance shall be forthcoming to enable him to 
earn his living in the occupation best suited to his 
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circumstances and physical condition.”’ This, as we may 
observe, completely absolves the Committee of the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund from diverting any of the three 
millions in their hands, subscribed for the relief of dis- 
tress, to provision for the wounded. To allot any of 
their funds for this purpose would be to relieve, not 
distress, but the Exchequer ; and would, in fact, amount 
virtually to a breach of trust. Neither Parliament nor 
(as was plainly stated in the House of Commons) the 
Prime Minister sanctions any such claim on the Prince 
of Wales’s Fund; and if any appeal is made to the 
Committee on behalf of disabled soldiers and sailors it 
will be without official sanction, and ought to be sum- 
marily rejected. 

It is interesting to notice that, whilst we usually fail 
to realise the mortality of war, we tend to exaggerate 
the number of men who are discharged owing to lasting 
disablement by wounds or disease. Even in the present 
terrible war, with its long lists of casualties, such dis- 
charges are only now averaging a thousand a month. 
By the end of December, it is estimated, there may be a 
total of 16,000 to be succoured, including two or three 
thousand men without an arm or a leg, half that number 
of tuberculous cases, and somewhat fewer blind or deaf. 
The Committee recommend that the Government 
should itself undertake to obtain for them, and to pay 
for all necessary residential treatment (including, 
therefore, convalescent homes as well as hospitals), and 
all the appliances that may be required. Afterwards 
comes the provision of training to enable such of the 
disabled men as are capable of anything to earn as much 
as possible of their livelihood. This, it is suggested, 
might be undertaken by the Local Education Authori- 
ties. Nothing is said about the cost of this training, 
but, of course, these Authorities will have to be reim- 
bursed from the Exchequer, either specifically from the 
War Office and Admiralty or by a Grant in Aid for this 
new national service. The Committee, which seems to 
have contained no one very familiar with Local Educa- 
tion Authorities, must be strangely naive to suppose 
that, without the definite promise of such repayment of 
cost, anything really effectual will be done in the matter 
at the cost of the rates by the bulk of the three hundred 
such Authorities in England and Wales. 

But it is in the new machinery suggested that the 
Committee seems to us to go furthest wrong. It is 
strongly urged not only that new central and local 
committees of the strangest sort should be set up, and 
subsidised from public funds, to undertake the super- 
vision of the provision for the 16,000 disabled soldiers 
and sailors—a comparatively small matter—but also 
that the same machinery should be used for dealing 
with the pensions, separation allowances and supple- 
mentary grants (which will run into millions a year) ; 
and actually also for getting back into civil employment 
the two millions of men who will be discharged after the 
peace. The Committee go so far as to say that it is 
“almost impossible to contemplate the establishment 
of two unconnected organisations—one dealing with 
disabled and the other with able-bodied sailors and 
soldiers.” And on the Central Committee which is to 
undertake this supremely important duty, involving 
not only the expenditure of millions of pounds, but also 
a perfectly incalculable influence on the conditions of 


labour throughout the whole of industry, and the Stan- 
dard of Life of the entire wage-earning class, it is pro- 
posed that there should be, amid a weird collection of 
delegates from a dozen different Government offices, 
and half-a-dozen philanthropic agencies, two “ repre- 
sentatives of labour,”” whom the Government would 
nominate! The local committees, it is suggested, 
should be nominated bodies, vaguely connected with the 
County and Borough Councils, and should, like the 
Central Committee, include all sorts of philanthropic 
persons, representatives of the Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Families Association, employers of labour and _ local 
councillors, and, bringing up the rear, two or three 
“‘ representatives of labour.” 

We can warn the Government that, if any such task 
is entrusted to “ scratch’? committees of this nature, 
it is only courting disaster. The task of getting back 
into industrial employment the two or more millions of 
men whom peace will release presents the most compli- 
cated, the most difficult and socially the most dangerous 
of all the problems of the war. It will be, if not properly 
managed, a temptation to every employer and a menace 
to every working man and woman. It may lead to the 
most disastrous labour disputes. What is worse, it 
may easily degrade for a whole generation the Standard 
of Life, not of the discharged soldiers alone, but of the 
entire wage-earning class. We deprecate the nomi- 
nation of any new local committees. As far as possible 
the work should be entrusted to the existing elected 
local governing authorities, stimulated by the necessary 
subventions from the Exchequer, and strengthened, if 
need be, by any necessary co-option. We suggest that 
the local administration of all the allowances should be 
entrusted to the existing Old Age Pension Committees. 
The Health Committee of the County or Borough or 
Urban District Council should be required to look after 
every disabled soldier or sailor reported by the War 
Office or Admiralty, as living within its district, by 
means of a special sub-committee on which represen- 
tatives of the Army and Navy should sit. A similar 
course should be followed with regard to the industrial 
training of both wounded and unwounded men, which 
it is for the Local Education Authority to undertake 
by a suitable representative sub-committee. We hope 
that, in the interests of Local Government, the County 
Councils Association and the Association of Municipal 
Corporations will insist on this course being followed. 
For the supremely important duty of getting these men 
back into employment, without dislocating the labour 
market, without adversely affecting the economic 
interests of women, without impairing either the effi- 
ciency of industry or that of Trade Unionism, and, 
above all, without injuriously affecting the Standard of 
Life, we suggest that the Board of Trade should no 
longer delay to equip all its four hundred Labour 
Exchanges—to which, inevitably, the real work must 
fall—with the Local Supervisory Committees that the 
Government originally undertook to appoint, and on 
which the Trade Unions and industrial women’s organi- 
sations should be entitled, as a matter of course, to 
nominate one-half the members. We commend to the 
Labour Party this arrangement as that alone by which 
the employer eager for cheap labour and the short- 
sighted sentimental philanthropist can be kept at bay. 
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BULLS OF BASHAN 


T is taken for granted by a great many people that 
I one of the chief duties of man is to shout for his 
country at the top of his voice. Provided he 
shouts loud enough, he is regarded admiringly as a 
patriot, as one who cannot but be doing his country a 
service. Intelligent men have throughout the ages 
protested against the popular habit of judging a man by 
his shout. Everyone remembers Mr. Kipling’s sarcastic 
reference during the Boer War to those who were 
killing Kruger with their mouth. None the less the 
public is eternally slipping back into its old easy standards 
for the appraisement of patriotism. It accepts noise as 
a measure of intensity and nobleness of purpose. It is 
like some little congregation of believers which reproaches 
itself for falling short of the unwatered Christianity of 
some new convert who bellows the hymns louder than 
they were ever bellowed in the place before. In the 
quiet of their homes, away from the magnetism of the 
terrific voice, the believers may find themselves re- 
flecting that after all neither the Old nor the New 
Testament contains any commandment on the lines 
of “ Thou shalt bellow.” They may even tell them- 
selves that the raw spirits of religion are as dangerous 
as those other raw spirits which, according to Mr. 
Lloyd George, make monkeys want to fight. But no 
sooner do they get back within range of the voice than 
they fall once more under its spell : a loud voice exercises 
on many people the fascination which a stoat is sup- 
posed to exercise on a rabbit. They enthrone the 
brother with the loud voice in their imaginations as an 
inspired being. The greater part of the human race 
might, it almost seems at times, be divided into those 
who worship the Bulls of Bashan and those who 
worship the Golden Calf. 

England has happily been free for some time past 
from the Bull-of-Bashan kind of religion. She has 
never, unfortunately, been fuller of the clamour of the 
Bull-of-Bashan sort of politics and patriotism. Those 
who live cultured lives among cultured papers and cul- 
tured people, and who read the political utterances only 
of politicians and journalists of some standing, can have 
little idea of the extent to which the political opinions 
of hundreds of thousands of men and women are 
influenced by the roaring kind of writers. They saw 
the poster of a sporting paper last week during the anti- 
German riots containing the brief injunction in large 
letters : ‘“‘Get Rip oF THE SWINE.” To many people 
it did not seem to matter much, as it was the poster of a 
paper of which they had never heard before. They 
could scarcely believe that a paper of which they had 
never heard before could have any influence worth 
mentioning. Yet the student of contemporary English 
civilisation can no more afford to ignore those papers 
that “nobody of any importance” reads than he 
can afford to ignore the Times and the Manchester 
Guardian. They are helping to shape the mind of the 
race for good or for evil. They are helping to create the 
spirit which will enable the English people to fight this 
war either to a glorious or a shameful end. Last week’s 
anti-alien riots made it only too clear that there are 
journalists of a Prussian ferocity in this country who 
exercise an evil influence over the mob far beyond 
what is justified by anything but their shouting. They 
also made it clear that they have the power to injure the 
good name of this country in the eyes of the civilised 
world as no mere defeat by land or sea could do. They 
are an incitement to cruelty and violence. They would, 


if their advice were followed, make England a monster 
without compassion snd without scruple—a match for 
that Prussian monster against whom they prophesy. 
It would be a country without generosity and without 
manners—a land not of gentlemen, but of neurotics 
and hooligans. That truly would be a mighty German 
victory. England without a soul—England without 
honour—England shrieking, riotous, loud with dissen- 
sion and malice—that, in our view, would be England in 
ruins. Any writer who would help his country along a 
path leading to that ignoble end would be doing infinitely 
worse injury to it than all the armed Germans in 
Flanders can do. Journalists of this kind forget that it 
is not enough to be on the side of one’s country ; it is 
also necessary to be sure that one is not hindering her 
by one’s help. Sir Thomas Browne tells us in Religio 
Medici that he used to avoid disputes with the opponents 
of religion because he was afraid that so feeble a champion 
as he would not help the cause of truth, but might even 
be the means of truth’s being defeated and falling into 
the hands of the enemy. We wish some of the more 
rabid sort of English journalists were as modest. Some- 
times we cannot help feeling that they are less anxious 
to be the servants than (in the American word) the 
bosses of England. Certainly the conduct of every 
journalist who last week encouraged the English mob to 
lose its head and its manly decency and to loot the 
petty wares of pork butchers and bakers was of vastly 
greater service to Germany than it was to England. It 
was the betrayal of England a nation into the hands 
of England a mob—the betrayal of England, in other 
words, into spiritual defeat. Remember that in civilised 
warfare the looting soldier is punished as a dangerous 
enemy, not to his country’s foes, but to his country 
itself. In the Peninsular War Wellington hanged men 
for looting. What, then, about looting or rioting 
civilians? “I only did my duty,’’ one of them had the 
impudence to plead in court last week. We should like 
to have heard Wellington’s retort to a looting soldier 
who, far from apologising, tried to put a halo on his 
crime. Yet the looting civilians were egged on by 
numerous papers last week to take the law into their 
own hands in a manner as injurious as a looting soldier to 
the honour of their country and to the great purpose 
which it is accomplishing on the battlefield. 

Naturally, the journals to blame all plead patriotism, 
truth, and innocence. Even John Bull—the English 
Bull of Bashan par anything but ewxcellence—solemnly 
writes in this week’s issue: “ Looting and baiting we 
discourage; but,”’ it adds significantly, “ the responsi- 
bility for it rests entirely on the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment.’”” We make no apology for referring to John 
Bull in particular ; it claims to have “ the largest circu- 
lation of any weekly journal in the United Kingdom,” 
and we believe it reflects the mind of thousands of those 
people whose false and riotous patriotism resulted last 
week in injuries, not to a hundred German soldiers, 
but to more than a hundred English policemen and 
special constables, to say nothing of Scotsmen, Russians, 
women and children. In regard to the evil and, in our 
opinion, anti-English spirit of John Bull, let the paper 
speak for itself. In its issue for May 15th Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley had an article entitled: ‘“ Now for the 
Vendetta! ‘ Vengeance is Mine ’—saith the Lord.” 
The spiritual message of the article is contained in the 
following passage : 

And now for my vendetta. I have used the words “ blood 


feud **—and I am not afraid of them. Personally, I am prepared 
to avenge every German outrage in kind. And I should welcome 
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the formation of a National Council of Righteous Retribution—a 
National Vendetta, pledged to exterminate every German-born 
man (God forgive the term!) in Britain—and to deport every 
German-born woman and child. ‘ Red ruin and the breaking 
up of laws ”’ have no terror for me, in these times. I would let 
loose the bloodhounds of vengeance. I would pay the Germans 
in their own coin. I would hang the pirates, or let them drown. 
Like Mr. A. G. Hales, I would put in the field an army of Zulus 
and Basutos and other native and half-civilised tribes—and let 
them run amok in the enemy’s ranks. I would give them all the 
asphyxiating gas they wanted. I would allow no prisoners to 
be taken, on either land or sea ; and I would do.a lot of other 
things. But it would all be very “ wicked ” and very “ cruel ”*— 
and there would be the danger of German “ reprisals,”’ and all 
that sort of thing. At least, that is what you would be told ; and 
it sounds so very plausible that you would probably believe it. 
As a matter of fact, it would end the war in a few weeks. 


That seems to us to be the most disgraceful passage 
we have ever read in an English paper. Mr. Bottomley, 
it is true, goes on to explain that the vendetta he really 
wants consists only in such things as striking the Kaiser 
off the Order of the Garter, alienating the property of 
Germans in this country, and so forth. But meanwhile 
he has given utterance to what can only be interpreted 
as a gospel of murder and atrocity on a level with the 
most fiendish crimes the Germans have committed in 
Belgium. To us that gospel seems to be as anti-patriotic 
as it is anti-Christian. It is at once Prussian and 
devilish. It is an attempt to wipe out of existence 
every generous and noble quality that is summed up in 
the ideal of an English gentleman. Yet no doubt there 
are thousands of Englishmen who believe that by this 
sort of ferocicuws writing Mr. Bottomley is proving 
himself a fine patriot. We earnestly hope that some of 
those who have come under the spell of the loud voice 
read in last Saturday’s papers the opinion of a great 
soldier, General Botha, on those heroes of the streets who 
go in for blood feuds against pork butchers. General 
Botha’s message to the people of the South African 
Union denouncing the anti-German riots is the utter- 
ance, not of a Bull of Bashan, but of one of those 
chivalrous soldiers who have always been the glory of 
fighting nations. It is worth putting side by side with 
the Bottomley gospel for comparison : 

I hear with profound regret of serious riots in Johannesburg, 
Capetown, and elsewhere in the Union, and the ruthless destruc- 
tion of private property belonging to enemy subjects and British 
subjects of German extraction. In many cases the victims have 
sons loyally fighting with me at the front. I cannot say how 
deeply I deplore these occurrences. Surely this is not the way to 
give proof of one’s patriotism, nor can it be considered worthy 
of a strong and chivalrous people, however great the provocation. 
It is most discouraging for officers and men here who are daily 
risking their lives in their country’s cause and fighting an honest 
and clean fight to hear of these events at home. No matter 
how intensely we abhor the inhuman methods of warfare 
employed by the enemy, that cannot justify the victimisation of 
innocent, defenceless people in our midst. I therefore most 
earnestly appeal to all to refrain from such actions, which can in 
no sense benefit our country and can only cause serious embarrass- 
ment. 


Every nation has to make its choice between the two 
ways of patriotism—between the chivalrous way of the 
Bothas and the atrocious way of the Bottomleys. The 
former is the way of soldiers and statesmen ; the latter 
is the way of demagogues, mobs, and Prussians. Great 
causes do not gain, they actually lose, by being supported 
in the Bottomley manner. The French Revolution was 


not strengthened but weakened by those who inflamed 
the crowd to the mood of the September massacres. 
If one serves one’s country with the baser part of one’s 
nature instead of with the nobler part of one’s nature, 
one is not serving it but betraying it. 
Allies is the cause of men of honour. 


The cause of the 
In order to win a 


decisive and glorious victory it is necessary neither to 
bellow nor to bully, but merely to fight in the old fashion 
like gentlemen. 


THE RELATIONS OF FRANCE 


AND ENGLAND 

Paris: May 16th. 
HE Humanité published on May 18th a leader 
on Anglo-French friendship by M. Jean 
Longuet, who has recently visited England 
for the second time since the beginning of the war. 
M. Longuet bore witness to the “ universal sentiment 
of fervent affection and sympathy” for France that 
exists in England. ‘“‘ No Frenchman,” he said, “‘ who 
has had occasion to cross the Channel since the beginning 
of the war can have failed to be touched by the way in 
which the English do us justice, in which they even 
exaggerate our qualities and glorify the courage and 
unconquerable energy with which our nation has 
resisted invasion.”” He went on to suggest, very dis- 
creetly, that affection and sympathy for England are 
not quite so universal and wholehearted in France. 
Germany, he said, had tried to sow discord between the 
two countries by suggesting that England had wanted 
war and had picked a quarrel with Germany out of 
commercial jealousy, and also that England is not doing 
as much as she might to aid the common cause of the 
Allies. These suggestions, he further hinted, had had 
a certain amount of success in France, where there were 

people “ ignorant or stupid ” enough to believe them. 
‘The subject is a delicate one, but no good, in my 
opinion, was ever yet done by shutting one’s eyes to 
facts, and it is a fact that there has been a certain 
amount of grumbling against England of late in some 
quarters in France. A few people are beginning to hint 
that England was responsible for the war, but these, so 
far as I can judge, are in a very small minority. More 
prevalent is the complaint that England is not doing as 
much as she ought; one is beginning to hear this a 
good deal among the bourgeoisie. Among the people 
such complaints are rare, for the people is much more 
generous and much more reasonable than the bour- 
geoisie. M. Longuet, writing with the scissors of the 
censors suspended over his head like the Sword of 
Damocles, was wise in attributing the murmurs against 
England, such as they are, to a German origin; but I 
doubt whether the German suggestions are the unique, 
or even the principal, cause. It is evident that German 
insinuations against England would be at once dis- 
counted here, and would be likely to have the opposite 
effect from that which they were intended to have. 
The real origin of the murmurs is, I think, the obvious 
fact that England is much less affected by the war than 
France, coupled with the belief that the war is taken 
much more lightly in England than it is here. For the 
latter belief there is, perhaps, a certain excuse. As I 
said a fortnight ago, it is impossible, happily for England, 
that the war can be realised by the English public in the 
way in which it is realised here ; but I am not sure that 
the English public tries as much as it might to under- 
stand what the war already means to France and what 
the cost of victory must be. I am not referring merely 
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to the state of the occupied provinces or to the general 
economic consequences of the war. It is the loss of 
life that counts most, and will count most after the war. 
When it is remembered that the population of France 
increases every five years by only about 300,000, and 
that more than this number have already been killed 
outright in the war, some conception may be gathered 
of the enormous sacrifices which France is making. 
No doubt Germany has lost far more men on her two 
fronts, but however satisfactory that may be from a 
military point of view, German losses do not com- 
pensate for the losses of France. It is probably doing 
the British public no injustice to say that it has not as 
yet fully realised what these facts mean. 

Nevertheless, let me say at once that the suggestion 
that England is not doing as much as she might is not 
made in any responsible quarter in France, nor in the 
French Army. It is confined to a certain number of 
the civilian bourgeoisie. M. Longuet himself hinted at 
one of its sources in the following sentence of his article, 
the full significance of which must have escaped the 
notice of the censors: “ L’amour que les démocrates et 
les esprits avancés de partout ont toujours voué a 
l’Angleterre libérale n’a d’égal que la haine que lui a 
toujours vouée la réaction internationale.” The “ inter- 
national reaction”’ includes the reaction in France ; 
elsewhere in his article M. Longuet recalled the fact that 
“all the elements of reaction and of political and social 
conservatism ” in France had always mistrusted England 
and sometimes hated her. M. Longuet knows that the 
Ethiopian does not change his skin even in a time of 
“ sacred union.” 

It has to be said that most Frenchmen do not know 
what England is really doing, or how many men she has 
sent to France and Belgium. Only two days ago a 
Parisian professional man said that there were no more 
English troops at the Front now than there were at the 
beginning of the war; he evidently thought that the 
New Army was a myth. This belief is not uncommon. 
Again, most Frenchmen do not realise the importance 
of the British Fleet as a factor in the war; their atten- 
tion is, naturally, almost exclusively fixed on the 
expulsion of the invaders from France and Belgium. A 
French friend of mine said the other day that the war 
would be decided on the sea, and that, had the British 
Fleet not been available, Germany would probably have 
been victorious by now. But he lives at Marseilles, 
where they understand maritime matters, and he knows 
what the bombardment of the French ports and a 
blockade of France by the German Fleet would have 
meant. The ordinary conception of the war is that it is 
as exclusively a land war as that of 1870, when Germany 
had no fleet to speak of. Nor is it generally understood 
that all that the French General Staff counted on in the 
event of a war was that England would send an expedi- 
tionary force of 160,000 men at most. In fact, England 
has done far more—of course, in her own interest—than 
she had undertaken to do, and every responsible person 
in France recognises what an extraordinary feat has been 
the creation and equipment of a large army in a few 
months. 

The chief cause, however, of the complaints that 
England is not doing enough—the importance and 


extent of which, I repeat, must not be exaggerated—.is, 
in my opinion, the language of a certain section of the 
English Press. When English papers daily assert that 
Englishmen do not take the war seriously, that the 
English Government is neglecting its duty, that England 
is not giving enough help to the Allies, ete., it is not sur- 
prising if some Frenchmen begin to think that all this 
is true. It is most unfortunate for British interests in 
France that the only English paper that has a Paris 
edition should be the very paper that is most vehement 
in making these assertions, and most active in the cam- 
paign of panic. French readers of the Daily Mail have 
every excuse for suspecting England of lukewarmness, 
and from them the suspicion spreads to others. If 
anything could induce the Yellow Press to be a little 
less reckless in its statements, perhaps the fact that it is 
weakening Anglo-French friendship might have that 
effect. Not much harm has yet been done, but, unless 
the papers in question moderate their language, they 
may do a good deal of harm. An alliance between two 
or more nations on the field of battle ought, in theory, 
to cement their friendship, but, in fact, as the experience 
of other wars has shown, it does not always have that 
effect. One hopes that the alliance between England 
and France will not only survive the war, but also be 
turned in the future to better account. It is, therefore, 
essential that all misunderstanding should be avoided. 
R. E. D. 


CIGARETTES OR CHOCOLATE? 
b= time to time reports have reached me that 


many of our men are smoking too much. 

Lately a definite request that I should discuss 
the subject for the public came to me from a doctor, a 
well-known student, lately returned from the front. 
Since then I have enquired in some detail into the 
matter, and have in my mind the statements of a well- 
known surgeon lately returned from near the Eastern 
end of the French line, where one of our hospitals is 
established, and of an oculist attached to the Forces at 
home. His evidence, of course, was specially important. 

The consumption of tobacco since the war broke out 
has been amazing. One of the seven millions excess of 
revenue, discussed by Mr. Lloyd George early this month, 
was due to the increased sale of tobacco ; and he added, 
“That is very largely attributed by those who advise 
me on the subject to the smoking in camps, and to the 
great gifts of tobacco which have been distributed 
among the troops.” The statistics prove what all who 
have been amongst the troops have observed, that they 
smoke most copiously. An excess of a million pounds 
from tobacco can mean nothing else. 

Now as to the results. Every neurotic drug we know 
illustrates in high degree the fact which pharmacologists 
call idiosyncrasy. Therefore when we discuss what 
happens when a man smokes “ too much,” it is useless 
to ask what that amount may be. For many years I 
smoked four to six ounces a week of a strong pipe 
tobacco, without any evil consequences whatever. 
That would be “ too much ”’ for some men, and far more 
would be apparently harmless to others. But when a 
man smokes whatever is too much for him, his nervous 
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system shows certain results. The most typical result 
of over-smoking is seen in the optic nerves. Toxic 
amblyopia due to tobacco is, however, almost invari- 
ably due to the smoking of a pipe, or to chewing, being 
commonest among workmen who smoke or chew 
tobacco in the mornings before breakfast. Further, it 
is rarely met before the age of forty, though the patient 
may have smoked heavily for many years. Tobacco 
amblyopia, therefore, does not concern us here. 

The motor nerves of the muscles which move the 
eyeballs might be affected by tobacco, and this has 
been lately asserted to me, but ophthalmological opinion 
is against any such likelihood. It really seems to 
require prolonged use of the eyes in insufficient light to 
produce the nystagmus, due to tremor of the muscles 
of the eyeball, which is therefore so commonly met 
among miners. Either of these affections would, of 
course, interfere with a man’s shooting. But so, 
beyond a doubt, does the fine tremor of the muscles of the 
fingers which is so common a symptom of excessive 
smoking, and which is now so largely to be observed 
among our men. 

When we look at Mr. Lloyd George’s figures, no 
wonder we get letters from the front in which the 
writers say that they have more tobacco than they can 
do with. The last thing I want to suggest is that we 
should stop sending things out, but I am perfectly 
certain, on the evidence, which was convincing enough 
before that extra million clinched it, that we should do 
well to send other things for a change, and the question 
is, What ? 

Mr. Bernard Shaw scored very heavily during the 
Boer War when it appeared that our men were ready for 
plenty of chocolate, a taste which the critics had derided 
him for attributing to soldiers in Arms and the Man. 
The reader who may have political objections to cocoa 
need not, however, suppose that that is the essential 
part of chocolate. Cocoa in itself is a much overrated 
food, at least in the fluid form of preparation, which 
only begins to have a serious food value when milk and 
sugar are added to it. What really counts in chocolate 
above all is the sugar, and any other form of sweets is 
just as much to the purpose. Our men cannot get their 
tea sweet enough, and they cannot get enough sweet- 
meats to consume. Taking chocolate as the typical 
sweetmeat, and balancing chocolate against cigarettes, 
we cannot doubt which we should send. The heaviest 
smoker out there will, in present circumstances, be more 
grateful, too, for what is certainly better for him. 

Previously here I have discussed the food-value of 
sugar, too little appreciated by those who set a childish 
taste for sugar against a grown man’s taste for alcohol 
and. tobacco. As long as forty years ago Sir Lauder 
Brunton, as he now is, described sugar as “ the food of 
the body,” in an essay on alcohol which he has just sent 
me. To-day there is no doubt as to the evidence. The 
other day I was mentioning the recent work as to the 
value of sugar, circulated through a dying heart, to the 
interest of a distinguished surgeon, who told me that, 
for some years past, it has been the regular practice to 
add a proportion of glucose to the salt-solution which 
is now so commonly passed under the skin or into a 
vein in desperate cases of collapse from hemorrhage or 
other causes, 


So convincing is the evidence as to the value of sugar, 
that I would gladly see more of it in the dietary of our 
men. (I daily consume five times their allowance.) 
Their insatiable appetite for sweet things tells its 
own tale. During the next few months that may be 
slightly less, for sugar is a first-class fuel, but it is also 
a first-class source of muscular energy, being in fact the 
specific food of the muscles, and of the cardiac muscle 
most notably. It has yet to be seen what the systematic 
use of glucose will do to improve all existing records 
for muscular endurance, such as “‘ Marathon ”’ races. 

Claude Bernard, the great Frenchman, it was who dis- 
covered the remarkable function of the liver in relation 
to sugar. Every molecule of starch and of other 
sugars, such as cane-sugar, that we consume is turned 
into glucose in the processes of digestion—processes 
which are fortunately simple, as a rule, and do not 
involve the difficulties which upset many people in the 
digestion of the other great fuel, fat. But the pro- 
portion of sugar which can be tolerated in the circu- 
lating blood is limited, and any excess is promptly 
excreted by the kidneys. It is therefore necessary to 
store the sugar by which we live. This is done by the 
liver. That largest of the glands entirely consists of 
cells of one pattern. Nevertheless, it discharges some 
half-dozen distinct functions, only one of which, the 
production of bile, is known to most of us. The glyco- 
genic function of the liver is to store up the excess of 
glucose received from the alimentary canal, in the form 
of glycogen, which is reconverted into glucose and 
served out to the blood as the muscles require it. This 
is one of the reasons why the liver is placed on the 
route of the blood from the alimentary canal to the 
general circulation of the body. 

Examination of the digestive apparatus, beginning 
with the properties of saliva and ending with those of 
the pancreatic juice, shows that the body, as it were, 
expects to receive large quantities of starchy food, all 
of which is valuable, because it can be converted into 
the priceless glucose from which more than half the 
energy of our bodies is now believed to be derived. In 
exact proportion as muscular exertion, and exposure to 
cold, are required of the body, do its desire and need for 
sugar increase, and that is the simple reason why our 
soldiers can never get their tea too sweet. 

Send them chocolate and sweets and honey and jam 
and gingerbread, and all other manner of things that 
contain sugar. Thus you will feed and please them, 
and many of those who are now smoking so much as 
to interfere with their shooting, or the cardiac steadiness 
upon which their marching depends, will smoke less 
without knowing it. LENS. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
RUSSIAN 


O one who witnessed the production of Le Cog @Or 
N at Drury Lane last summer is likely to forget that 
delicious fairy-tale. But to one who knows some- 

thing of Russia it had a more special significance. He would 


recall how in 1557 Master Anthony Jenkinson, who had 
sailed to Russia in the Primrose, was received by lvan the 
Terrible, seated on his great throne with his crown on his 
head and his sceptre in his hand, and how, during a space 
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of five hours, dinner was served to the vast company in 
vessels of fine gold and bowls of silver which held at the 
least six gallons apiece. He would recall, too, his own 
wanderings in the Russia of to-day amid the vestiges that 
yet remain of that colossal sumptuosity. And Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ballet becomes, more than a modern fairy-tale, 
a fantasia on the essential theme of Russia. 

That is to say that Russia is still a little barbarous, and 
perhaps to define the quality of its barbarism. From the 
German point of view, the Russians are barbarous, just as 
the Germans are from our point of view, and we from the 
French (“English barbarism is well known,” remarked 
Rousseau). But, it must be remembered, rightly used, the 
term “barbarous” implies no depreciation. To suppose 
that “ civilisation,” “‘ barbarism,” and “ savagery ” repre- 

sent a descending hierarchy of moral values is as unreasonable 
as to suppose that “ man,” “ woman ” and “ child ” repre- 
sent a similar hierarchy. To say that a community is more 
civilised or more barbarous than our own primarily means 
that it is a little older in culture, or a little younger; it 
says nothing as regards its superiority or its inferiority in 
other respects. In order to see truly on this matter, we must 
clear our minds of cant, even if that cant has descended to 
us with all the antique prestige of classic opinion. 

Germany is thus a little barbarous to us, and Russia, 
being still younger in culture, seems still more barbarous. 
The remarkable point is that Germany and Russia are so 
unlike each other. The reason is not obvious, for they 
occupy contiguous regions; they are, roughly speaking, 
compounded of the same two races, and they have both 
been dominated by the same sort of ferocious and autocratic 
rulers. But when we look a little more closely we see that 
there are differences alike in the nature and the nurture of 
the two peoples. There is a masculine and a feminine 
element, alike in the German and the Russian—using these 
terms in the conventional sense without reference to the 
actual qualities of men and women—but Germany thrusts 
forward her masculine quality and Russia her feminine 
quality, and, moreover, the feminine quality of Russia is 
more massive and less docile than that of Germany, while 
the masculine quality of Germany is more aggressive and 
more disciplined than that of Russia. The environment 
of the two racial conglomerates has, moreover, been unlike. 
Germany has been surrounded by vigorous foes and has thus 
been forced to assume an alertly offensive attitude. Russia 
is so vast that she has never been conscious of the necessity 
for that attitude. She has usually been able to repel her 
foes, or to assimilate them, with little effort. 

This sense of vastness we cannot easily lose in Russia. 
For it is not only the country which is vast, but often the 
products of the soil and the productions of the people. 
Russians are not above the average European stature, but 
one seems to find a notable number of immense people 
among them; and other living things, even the cats, are 
sometimes larger than one has seen elsewhere. The Russian 
drum, as described by Giles Fletcher three centuries ago, 
seems a characteristic Russian instrument, for it required 
four horses to bear it and eight men to beat it. The psycho- 
logical implications of this characteristic of Russian things 
is what concerns us here, and the chief of these is gentleness. 
We are told of that very typical Russian, Turguenev, that 
he was a man of enormous build and extremely gentle 
manner, almost feminine in his impressionability and 
delicacy. That is the typical combination presented by 
Russia itself: like the elephant, enormous and delicate. 

There is another characteristic of Russia which, it is 
Possible, has had a repercussion on the national psychology, 
and that is the vague and undefined nature of its vast 
empire. The great “‘ Russian Platform,” as the geologists 


term it—the foundation of a scenery of delightful and Corot- 
like charm which, strangely enough, even those who know 
and admire Russia have sometimes ignored or denied— 
has permitted a degree of movement and expansion im- 
possible in more impenetrable countries, so that nomadism 
has been from the earliest times in the genius of the race. 
Thus we may explain the curious anthropological fact 
that, roughly speaking, the broad-headed population both 
to the east and to the west of Russia is more broad-headed 
than in Russia. The brachycephalic stream that flows 
across Europe seems in passing through Russia to have 
spread out and mingled harmoniously with the earlier 
population, so that anthropologically Russia may be said 
to be more “ European” than much of Western Europe. 
This same tendency marks the genius of Russia, the character 
of the Russian. It flows out and it lacks clear outline ; 
it is attracted to the mystically vague; and it has difficulty 
in concentrating its will-power. On this basis we have 
Russian idealism, Russian religious devotion, Russian 
indifference to conventional moral rules, often so distressing 
to the Western European, and Russian resignation, the 
Nitchevo, “‘ It doesn’t matter,” which is as characteristic 
of Russia as the postponing Majfiana is of Spain. 

Associated with these qualities, and further developed 
by the hard, natural conditions of Russian life, which have 
rendered mutual service essential, there is the most profound 
of all Russian traits, humanity. (It is characteristically 
illustrated, one may note, in the lavish and unequalled 
organisation of the Russian Red Cross in the present war.) 
The wanderer through Europe finds that he encounters 
the most disinterested human kindliness, among all classes 
of the population, in two countries, Spain and, above all, 
Russia. It may be surprising to the Englishman at home 
who meekly accepts all that he has been taught concerning 
the land of the bullfight and the land of the knout.* That 
there is a tempered hardness in the Russian (as in the Spanish) 
character is certainly true. Directly one leaves Germany to 
be faced at the frontier station by the Russian soldier one 
feels thankful if one possesses no guilty conscience for those 
serious and fearless eyes to search. In Germany, indeed, 
one has seen much disciplined obedience to duty, but it 
has been an externally imposed duty, and here one is con- 
fronted by men on whom duty is internally imposed. Yet 
it is not possible to be long in Russia before seeing the 
elements of ruggedness in the Russian character melt into 
harmony. Describing a typically Russian face in one of his 
stories, Tchekhoff remarks that, separately, all the features 
were rude and heavy; taken together they produced an 
impression of singular harmony and beauty. Such is the 
typical Russian face, and such also the effect of the whole 
Russian character, the strength that brings forth sweetness. 
All modern Russian literature, from the days of Gogol, 
bears the seal of this mingled temper, variously proportioned, 
but always this same seal of ruggedness which finds its issue 
in an infinite sweetness, a revelation of human tenderness 
never before seen in the world. 

Indolence, apathy, resignation, a mystic fatalism, are noted 
by all as the weakness of the Russian. They are associated 
with his impressionability, for to understand the Russian 
we must never forget that he is allied in temperament to 
the Celt. These traits are, indeed, fostered by the physical 
and social conditions of Russian life. They are not incom- 
patible with latent energy ; they usually indicate that energy 





* It is asserted that the knout was introduced by the Northmen 
(including Angles) who dominated Russia. It is the English “ knot.” 
So that, far from being a Slav invention, the knout would thus have 
been inflicted on the Slav’s long-suffering back by our own Teutonic 
ancestors. But I think we ought also to bear in mind what Herodotus 
says of the Scythians and their horse-whips. 
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has not been adequately stimulated. One may remember 
that when the English were in a social stage somewhat 
similar to that of the Russians to-day, they, too, were said 
by foreign travellers to be indolent. The mighty subcon- 
scious energy of the Russians has largely manifested itself, 
one may say, in orgiastic forms—that is, not by deliberate 
will-power but by spontaneous impetus. This is so even on 
the lowest plane, as we see in the Russian use of alcohol, 
and it is hard to picture a Russia without vodka. But 
Russian religion, especially in its sectarian forms, is equally 
orgiastic. It is notable, also, that music and the dance, 
which of all forms of art are in primary impulse the most 
orgiastic, are precisely the arts in which the Russians have 
exhibited most superb energy and skill. We have a prejudice 
against organisation by emergency, perhaps out of modesty, 
since it happens to be our English method; we admire 
organisation fby deliberate mechanical routine (one needs 
but to contemplate the strident crowd of conscriptionists 
who flourish among us to-day); yet the former method ts 
better, and for obvious reasons: it demands the intelligence 
which routine kills and it evokes the energy which routine 
dissipates. The Russian temperament especially lends itself 
to the illustration of the splendid achievements thus attained. 
Volcanic eruption from within or violent shock from 
without has always been the stimulus to the great mani- 
festations‘of the Russian spirit. Russian apathy is, in another 
aspect, Russian elasticity. There is a Russian national game 
in which the conqueror is not the one who floors his adver- 
sary outright, but he who receives most blows without giving 
in. The Germans who, in the present war, have rejoiced over 
Hindenburg’s fsmashing blows at the Russians were not 
acquainted with this game. The modern Russia, which we 
know in literature, may be said to date directly from the 
war of 1812; a yet more modern Russia will perhaps be 
found to date from the present war. ‘ 

For the past two centuries Russia’s vigorous neighbour, 
Germany, has often had an active hand in her affairs, in 
recent times not always with the best results. There has 
been*a*growing and profound divergence, now stamped in 
St. Petersburg’s change of name, for the growing materialistic 
organisation of Germany on the Prussianised basis has 
subordinated spiritual culture, while in Russia by national 
temperament that culture has dominated the recent expan- 
sionfof materialistic civilisation. It has thus come about 
that Russia has succeeded to the spiritual hegemony which 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century Germany exer- 
cised over the world. It may even be said that Russia 
has been the heir of Germany. A century ago Germany 
and Russia were spiritually akin, and Germany was the 
teacher. ¢Fichte had an immense influence on Russian 
thought, and his centenary last year was especially cele- 
brated in Russia. Solovev and Lopatin, no doubt the most 
typical and the most distinguished of recent Russian 
thinkers, are marked by a large idealism, a tendency to 
accept ‘direct non-sensuous intuition, which allies them to 
the great thinkers of Old Germany, and to the modern 
Bergson, the most Russian of Western philosophers. The 
Russianshave also succeeded to that internationalism of spirit, 
the spirit of Lessing and Goethe, which the Germans have lost. 
It has implanted itself on the Russian’s peculiar spacious- 
ness of mind and on his pliant receptivity, his feminine 
massiveness of temperament. One notes the youth who 
provides himself for the long railway journey with a supply 
of the best reviews in three or four languages ; one scarcely 
meets him outside Russia, even in the land of most self- 
conceited culture, whichever that may be. 

It is sometimes said that there is an affinity between the 
Russian and the English minds which the war will tend 
greatly to develop. That is a statement to be treated with 


circumspection. Certainly Russia exerts a peculiar fascina- 
tion on those Englishmen who have entered into her spirit. 
Only Spain has exerted anything like the same kind of 
influence. Highly uncomfortable countries, both of them, 
from the English point of view, oppressed by opposing 
extremes of climate, in all respects superficially alien, they 
yet both reveal—and especially, it seems, to the English 
mind—the exalted mystery of a spiritual yet human beauty, 
and the vision leaves behind an undying homesickness of 
the heart. We must not, however, too hastily assume that 
the fascination works in the reverse direction. It is true 
that our English Sterne, so mighty an influence on Europe, 
affected the beginnings of Russian literature, and that 
Dickens, in whom Sterne’s emotional unrestraint was 
associated with modern humanitarian ideas, has naturally 
been a very popular author in Russia. It is also true that 
the Russian “ intellectual” often cherishes warm admira- 
tion for English freedom and English political institutions. 
But when he visits England his enthusiasms are apt to 
become qualified. He finds that English freedom can 
subsist with a vast amount of rigid moral and social con- 
vention ; he not only discovers that he cannot go into good 
English society in his shirt sleeves, however high the thermo- 
meter, but he realises that English democratic institutions 
are impotent to create that democratic feeling which in 
Russia is inborn. He learns in England to appreciate 
Russia. 

We have no occasion to be ashamed of our English methods 
and achievements. The English, as Ferrero pointed out 
twenty years ago, have created the only real Republic in 
Europe, by continuously scooping out the vital pulp from 
the Monarchy and conserving intact the beautiful desiccated 
rind. We have finished scooping there, having taken some 
six centuries over it, and Ferrero foresaw that we should 
now apply the same wise and skilful method to Capitalism. 
We have a deep repugnance to revolution by programme, 
and prefer to exercise an art based on a natural and leisurely 
wisdom we are unable to put into words. But this is hardly 
the impulsive Russian method. 

Every Englishman feels able to lay down the law to 
Russia and put his finger, with lofty superiority, on all the 
ills, political, social, and hygienic, from which Russia suffers. 
But not every Englishman seems to be aware that most of 
these same ills flourished in so recent an England as that of 
the Early Victorian period. We have already forgotten Chad- 
wick’s Report in 1842 on the Sanitary Condition of the 
Labouring Population of Great Britain, and Fletcher’s Summary 
of Moral Statistics in 1847, and Gavin’s minute study of 
Bethnal Green in 1848, and the awful pictures which these 
investigators presented. Yet the bulk of the Russian people 
live in a stage much more primitive than that of the Victorian 
Age. That is why the spectacle which Russia presents is 
so interesting, because so full of developmental possibilities. 
We see this great people with a psychology in most respects 
so youthful, so sensitively receptive, so pliant, even some- 
times it seems, so weak, yet so vigorously and impulsively 
spontaneous, so massively powerful, so firmly resistent. 
And oyr interest is deepened because these possibilities of 
development are presented to us in a people whose achieve- 
ments have already made them in some respects the chief 
representatives of the world’s culture in our time. 

Have.ock ELLs. 


Correspondence 
THE PRESENT FEELING IN FRANCE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—On my return to Paris after an absence of several days 
I find Taz New Statesman of May 8th, containing the letter of 
“ Parisienne,” who endeavours by the use of italics to conymee 
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you that I give a totally wrong impression of feeling in France. 
If the lady will show me where I am wrong, I am open to con- 
viction, but I cannot admit that even my “ biassed mind ” has 
confused with any action of the Government the “ intensely 
patriotic and anti-German spirit” which, as “ Parisienne ” 
justly says, is so prevalent in France, and of which I have given 
so many examples from the writings of MM. Maurice Barrés, 
Paul Bourget, René Bazin, Frédéric Masson, Henri Lavedan, etc 
It does not surprise me that it is impossible in Paris for anyone, 
“excepting the pro-Germans,” to “give vent to pro-German 
sentiments ” ; it would surprise me very much if anyone who was 
not a pro-German wished to do so. When I said that it is dan- 
gerous even in private to express an opinion not authorised by 
the Government, unless one is sure of one’s company, I was 
referring to the fact that a remark made in private conversation 
might land one before a court-martial if there happened to be an 
informer among one’s hearers. This should have been obvious, 
since I went on to give the example of M. Hess, who was sen- 
tenced by a court-martial to a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 
£16 for a remark made in the course of a discussion in his own 
workshop, and reported to the police by one of his workmen. I 
did not merely “imply ” that M. Hess was imprisoned for one 
remark ; I categorically asserted that he was, on the authority 
of the newspaper reports of the proceedings, whose accuracy has 
never been questioned. Since “ Parisienne’ advises me “ to 
probe further into the matter,” I presume that she has herself 
done so, but I do not understand why she withholds the result 
of her investigations, and I invite her to give us the benefit of 
them. 

I have never for a moment pretended that there is liberty of 
opinion in Germany ; all that I have said is that there seems, so 
far as one can judge, to be even less in France. “ A Parisienne ” 
will probably admit that one naturally expects to find more 
liberty under a Republic whose motto is “ Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité”’ than under a militarist Empire.—Yours, etc., 

Paris, May 13th. ? R. E. D. 


LOANS AND TAXES 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am sorry to differ from so acute a thinker as Mr. 
Edward Pease, but surely he is wrong in the proposition advanced 
in his letter in your last issue that, if high taxation is insisted on 
now, the poor would have to pay, while deferred taxation could 
all be paid by the rich. 

If the rich were to bear the whole, or an unusually large share, 
of particular taxation, some would presumably provide it by 
reducing personal expenditure, with consequent sacrifice of com- 
fort, and others by sacrificing savings or accumulated wealth. 
Patriotic feeling would probably lead them to resent and resist 
any of these sacrifices less strongly during the war than after it is 
over. It would seem easier, therefore, to get all or the larger 
share from the rich if the taxation were immediate than if it 
were deferred. .. . 

It is best that a considerable part of the war expenditure should 
be paid by taxation, in preference to borrowing, because, for one 
reason, taxation drives home more effectively the lesson of 
economy in expenditure both public and private. What could be 
fairer than that all, except those of very slender means, should 
be called on to contribute to a war-tax some proportion of their 
actual current income during the war, making the percentage a 
modest one for the smaller incomes, and increasing it by reason- 
able gradations for incomes of larger amount ?—Yours, etc., 

May 19th F. N. KEEN. 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Will you allow one who feels herself a very poor political 
economist to say that your “* Loans and Taxes ”’ opens up some 
difficult problems ? You suggest, for instance, a rigid economy 
in personal consumption. A rigid economy will be—in many 
cases is already—imposed on the owners of moderate incomes by 
the war-taxes and the general rise in prices. Nevertheless, I 
humbly suggest that in this national crisis a certain graduated 
generosity in spending is what is demanded of us all. To abstain, 
for instance, from buying books—not absolutely necessary for 
“ efficiency,” but very conducive to enjoyment; to leave off 
going to theatres for those who still have the heart to do it ; 
even to deny oneself the opportunity of looking “ nice "’ in a new 
coat and skirt, because it may still be possible to continue wearing 
an old one without being more than relatively shabby—all such 
forms of self-deprivation surely entail a certain diminution in 
the incomes of booksellers, actors, scene-shifters, tailors, and so on ? 
And is it not the case that these particular classes are already 


hard hit by the war? Is it advisable for us to practise a prudence 
which will hit them more hardly than ever? Many well-to-do 
people tell you exultantly of the new economies they are practis- 
ing, and hug themselves at the thought. Should they not ask 
themselves to what end they are economising? Are they 
“* saving ” for the sake of “‘ saving,” and, if so, what merit is there 
in such economy? They may be making provision against a 
rainy day for themselves, but what about the rainy day they 
are storing up for other people ? We are all agreed in theory that 
“Juxuries”” are to be condemned. On the other hand, a 
“luxury ” is a thing most difficult to define, setting aside such 
articles as diamonds, lace, touring motor-cars, etc., which are 
always expensive to buy, and yield often much less than their 
original value when sold. Personally, I venture to think that a 
“rigid economy” is to be deprecated for its bad effect upon 
character. It cuts often at the root of enjoyment, and when all 
is said efficiency depends largely upon enjoyment.—Yours, etc., 

ARNOLDINE WGHITELEY. 

Burton Common, May 12th. 


(Mrs. Whiteley’s argument, so far as it is economic, ignores 
the fact that in spite of all our economies there is on the whole 
less unemployment just now in Great Britain than at any previous 
moment in the present century. So long as the curtailment of 
personal expenditure does not outrun the rate of absorption of 
labour into new occupations—and under present conditions there 
is little fear of that—such economy seems to be wholly desirable 
and, indeed, a patriotic duty.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE CURSE OF EVE 
To the Editor of THE NEw STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, Mrs. Fox, asserts that she speaks 
for “* collective woman ” when she says that the greatest obstacle 
to a rising birth-rate is the dread of the physical and mental 
agony of childbirth. She can imagine, she writes, no bribe large 
enough to induce her voluntarily to endure for a fifth time “* the 
weary months of pregnancy with its nausea and petty discomforts 
and the climax of agony which ends it.” 

No woman who has borne a child can question the accuracy of 
those words “ climax of agony.” Looked at from one point of 
view it is agony. From another, and I believe, the normal one, 
the pain of childbirth is what a friend of mine called it, “ a great 
and splendid pain.” I have had three children, the last born 
without doctor or chloroform, and my personal experience has 
been that the pain was spiritually exalting and not depressing as 
ordinary pain is. The words “labour” and “ travail” are 
descriptive of the positive nature of this great act of bringing 
forth life. 'The mother has work to do, and the sense that she is 
an active agent and not a passive endurer of suffering has an 
extraordinarily uplifting power. 

That normal healthy women are to be found who feel differently 
about the whole process is due, I believe, not to their cowardice, 
for it is not fair to assume cowardice in any individual, far less 
in any group mind, but to quite other factors. The soldier fights 
best when he fights as a free man, for a cause he considers just, 
and when he has the consciousness that his country needs him, 
appreciates his services, cares for him when he is wounded, and 
for his children if he should be killed. The sub-conscious realisa- 
tion of this moral background is the thing that makes men face 
death with high courage. 

In the battle of childbirth the same moral elements work out 
to similar results. The average woman faces death in that 
solitary combat in as simple a spirit of cheerful courage as her 
husband is now facing the enemy’s guns when she feels the same 
moral support that he does. If the process of producing children 
were generally understood for what it is, profoundly satisfying to 
women’s deepest instincts on the one hand, but complicated and 
made difficult by almost every condition of modern life on the 
other, and if this understanding bore fruit in action, we should 
not, I believe, have letters like Mrs. Fox’s, or feelings like hers 
buried in the apparently weak hearts of so many mothers. 

As things are now, instinct too often has to carry on the whole 
affair, and it is obviously showing signs of overwork, Let the 
community take its part in neutralising the deterrent effects of 
modern civilisation, and the balance will be automatically 
readjusted. When women are allowed to perform this function as 

free human beings, having regard to the state of their own 
health at the time and the conditions into which their child is to 
be born ; when they have learned by practical object lessons that 
they can “‘ feel easy in their minds ” as to the future of the child 
they are to bear, knowing it to be already a desired member of 
the community ; when they are as sure of food and clothing 
during the performance of their duties as the soldier is during 
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the performance of his ; when, in short, it is considered as fine a 
thing to bear a child as to bear a musket, and when the legitimate 
needs and anxieties of the mother are studied as carefully by 
statesmen as the legitimate needs and anxieties of the soldier, 
we shall not, I believe, hear much about falling birth-rates either 
here or in any other country. 

For, given half a chance, Nature can be relied on to do her part, 
and as the hen clucks over her eggs and the cat purrs over her 
kittens even before half of them have been born, so woman, 
‘* when she is délivered of the child remembereth no more the 
anguish for joy that a man is born into the world.”"—Yours, etc., 

Waterside Copse, MiILpRED MINTURN SCOTT. 

Liphook, Hants. 


PAINLESS SURGERY FOR INSURED 
PERSONS 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The deeply interesting article on anesthetics by “* Lens ” 
in your last number was especially so to me because I have just 
been advocating painless surgery for insured persons on our 
Norfolk Insurance Committee. 

Our panel doctors sign an agreement under which they promise 
to give to all insured persons ‘“ such treatment as is of a kind 
which can consistently with the best interests of the patient be 
properly undertaken by a general practitioner of ordinary 
professional competence and skill.” I gave notice that I would 
move that the giving of anesthetics in surgical and dental opera- 
tions should be treatment of this kind, and therefore not entitling 
the panel doctor who gave it to a separate fee. 

The medical panel let it be known beforehand that they would 
fight for the fees with all their might. And they did. After my 
opening the discussion by inviting them to state their case, they 
put up five doctors one after the other to demand the fee. One 
of them in veiled terms hinted at a strike if it were carried against 
them, although I offered to defer any action under the resolution 
till the war was over (as they pleaded pressure of work at the 
present time). They allowed one insured member to speak on 
their side, and then immediately moved the closure of the debate, 
so that I was not allowed, nor was anyone else, to make clear how 
important this was for poor insured persons, and my motion was 
lost. It is still more important, in the light of ‘* Lens’s”’ article, 
when we remember how many married women are taking up 
work which will make them insured persons. And if we can help 
them through the great pain and peril of childbirth in a twilight 
sleep, then we may help the nation to renew its youth after this 
desolating year. But, as I do not wish to press my case unfairly, 
I should be very glad to hear what those of your readers who are 
more versed in the Insurance Acts than I am think of this 
question, whether anesthetics should form part of panel treat- 
ment.—Yours, etc., HERBERT A. Day. 

Norwich, May 11th. 


G. B. S. ON SAMUEL BUTLER 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—“ Butler has won,” G. B.S. tellsus. Personally, I should 
like to believe it, but I have an unhappy prejudice in favour of 
evidence as against assertion. It is true that a number of the 
younger generation of biologists, and a few of the older, have 
become enthusiastic followers of Butler ; it is true that most of 
the Vertebrate paleontologists have always been Lamarckians, 
even when Weismannism was at its acme, and that Invertebrate 
palzontologists have made out a strong case for ‘* orthogenesis ”” 
or non-adaptative evolution; it is true that the discovery of 
hormones has made the inheritance of acquired characters a more 
thinkable process than it seemed to be. 

Nevertheless there is still a crucial test at which Butlerism 
seems to fail. Butler himself recognised the instincts of neuter 
insects as a serious difficulty, and he spent much ingenuity in 
circumventing it. He was evidently unaware of a still more 
serious difficulty since he wrote : 


Nor again can I find a single fact which seems to indicate any memory 
of the parental life on the part of offspring later than the average date 
of the offspring’s quitting the body of the parent.—{Life and Habit, 
ch. x., final sentence.) 


There are a series of such facts: many moths, after laying the 
only eggs they ever lay, go through (for the only time in their 
lives) elaborate actions to secure the safety of the eggs or the 
food supply of the resulting larve. Now, I can quite believe that 
Butler’s ingenuity would have been (I think that even my own 
might be) equal to the task of explaining the origin of such 


instincts ; but how could he have explained their maintenance ? 
Since they are never performed in the course of the continuous 
life of parent to offspring, but only in the cul-de-sac of each 
parent’s last hours, they ought, on Butler’s theory, to be bound 
inevitably to deteriorate. As a matter of fact, they are usually 
quoted as most striking examples of the perfection to which 
instinct can attain. I discussed this problem some years ago in 
conversation and correspondence with one of the ablest of the 
younger school of biologists, and he could see no way out of the 
difficulty 

G. B. S. speaks of the “‘ mindless, purposeless world ”’ to which 
Darwinism reduces us. If this be so, it is the fault of the facts, 
and not of the explanation. If evolution were simply a matter 
of steady, upward movement to higher and higher things, the 
action of natural selection would be claimed, just as readily as 
the will of the organism, as evidence of mind and purpose. But 
we are faced with the ugly facts of degeneration and parasitism, 
and it is only by ignoring them when convenient that Butlerism 
can claim a moral superiority over Darwinism. If from a com- 
mon ancestral species we could trace two lines of descent, one 
leading to higher forms, the other to degraded parasites, how 
should we explain the first divergence? ‘“* A chance difference of 
structure just tilting the two pairs of scales in opposite ways,” 
says the Darwinian. ‘“ No,’”’ answers the Butlerian, “‘ vigorous 
activity in all functions on the part of one organism, sloth and 
negligence on the part of the other.”” But how are we to explain 
such difference of character on the part of two brother organisms ? 
Is it any less a matter of chance because it is transferred from 
the material to the psychic plane ? 

That Samuel Butler was a man of genius must surely be recog- 
nised by every reader of Erewhon. He has also as much claim 
to be called a man of science as, say, Herbert Spencer, but less 
so than either Goethe or Leonardo, both of whom carried out 
scientific reasoning based upon their own observations and not 
simply on the observations of others. The old discussion which 
G. B. S. revives, whether the man who arrives at the truth by 
guessing is greater than the man who arrives at it by research, 
is doubly futile. Firstly, it is a matter of personal taste. 
Secondly, the difference is one of degree, not kind. The dreamiest 
of philosophers does not guess quite in vacue, and the most 
scientific of investigators will make some guesses (premature 
generalisations) in the course of his work. The advantage of 
the scientific method is that its results can be verified, checked, 
or disproved by later workers, while a guess cannot be proved 
wrong by a different guess or right by repetition Yours, etc., 


A. Moriey Davies. 


Miscellany 


THE MAN WHO IS SUNDAY 
UW ILLIAM JAMES did excellent service when, in 


the search for human nature in religion, he began 

to dig among the personal records, not only of 
the great mystics but of simple and illiterate evangelists. 
He taught the psychologist and the social surveyor that in 
Billy Bray and the Salvationists there was material almost 
as richly suggestive as in Augustine and St. Teresa. The 
professors and the modernists followed him with gusto; 
and not only they but the poets and dramatists as well. 
Professor James died too soon. He should at least have 
lived long enough to add a chapter on Billy Sunday to the 
Varieties of Religious Experience. 

William A. Sunday is a product of the Middle West. 
The child of pioneer parents out in Iowa, he was born in 
a log cabin fifty-three years ago. The soldiers’ orphanage 
(his father was killed, before the boy’s birth, in the Civil War) 
gave him a poor enough start, but a genius for baseball 
brought him fame. At twenty he was the champion 
sprinter of the National League, and was attached to the 
Chicago team. At twenty-four he got religion, and a few 
years later refused an offer of £100 a month in order to enter 
upon religious work. As yet he was no missioner; for, 
oddly enough, he could not speak. But, beginning in a 
small way, with the help of an invaluable wife, he went on 
to develop the talent, the style, and the system which 
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together have made him the most renowned of sensational 

revivalists and perhaps the most significant personal force 

in America to-day. 

His tremendous campaigns—especially the recent enter- 
prises in Pittsburg and Philadelphia—are something more than 
religious revivals ; they are important social symptoms. There 
is no chance about them. They represent the business of reli- 
gion organised to the last inch. The “‘ Sunday party,” a group 
of marvellously skilled experts, prepare the ground in advance. 
They map out the city into divisions and wards, for visiting 
and the formation of prayer groups. All the well-disposed 
people are mobilised. Every source of material and moral 
aid is tapped. The active assistance of the city authorities 
and the large employers is secured. A guarantee fund 
sufficient to meet all possible claims is provided. The 
orthodox ministers of the district are recruited to a man. 
They must agree to close their churches on the day that the 
evangelist appears. A large voluntary choir is got together 
and trained. The newspapers are set going. It is essential, 
we are told, that everybody should be stimulated to talk 
about religion and about “ Bill.”” Sunday’s own architect 
supervises the building of the vast amphitheatre, which 
holds 15,000 people or more. Its acoustics must be exactly 
right, its seats in a single tier. Panic is guarded against with 
the utmost care. Any board in the walls will give way to a 
kick; every aisle and gangway ends in a door opening 
outwards. The floor, to avoid noise or other nuisance, is 
covered with a thick layer of tan-bark and sawdust. At 

night the tabernacle is flooded with electric light as dazzling 
as the American noon. Undeniably, a great spectacle. 

All things being made ready, Billy Sunday goes to work. 
On six days of the week the tabernacle is filled, usually for 
two services. The crowd is an epitome of the average 
American city. Delegations from the great business 
concerns and from neighbouring societies, often many 
hundreds strong, are there every day; and they bring gifts 
in kind which are ceremonially tendered and acknowledged 
before the sermon. Mr. Sunday accepts such gifts through- 
out the campaign, but he takes no money until the end. 
Then there is a brilliantly concerted rally, and all the 
offerings on the closing day are his. At Pittsburg they 
amounted to over £8,000; at Philadelphia last March to 
over £10,000. When critics object to this procedure, his 
friends quote high authority for the principle that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, or ask why an opera singer 
should be paid thousands of dollars a night, while a man 
who has “‘ sweetened up an entire city, lessened the police 
expense, promoted the general happiness and redeemed 
hundreds of thousands of lives,” is expected to go without 
reward. Billy Sunday’s converts, it is said, number in all not 
less than a quarter of a million. They have been gathered 
m scores of towns and cities during the past two decades. 
Every one of his meetings ends in a scene of high emotional 
excitement, as, in response to a call from the platform, 
men and women “ hit the sawdust trail ” and press forward 
to grasp the preacher’s hand in token of surrender. 

So far (except for the perfected scientific management) 
one has been describing something not markedly different 
from other modern examples or revivalist campaigning. 
It is the man himself who is unique ; and of him we now have 
a full-dress portrait, presented in Dr. Ellis’s volume.* 
Billy Sunday could only have come of pioneer stock in a 
Western State, and neither his language nor his physical 
performances would be possible except to a baseball player. 
His attitudes and gestures, made familiar through the 
camera to everybody in America, have the abandon, and 
often the grace, belonging to a perfectly trained athlete. 





; ne The Billy Sunday Book. By Dr. W. T. Ellis, D.D. The Vir Pub- 
lishing Company. 4s. 6d. net. 





He marches up and down the platform, throws himself 
into the posture of the runner, drops on his knees or on all 
fours, tears off his coat and flings it from him as he bellows 
that he will fight the booze traffic “ till Hell freezes over.” 
He shouts his gospel in a lingo at which the English reader 
can do nothing but “ stagger back,” as he would say. 
Billy Sunday’s principle is perfectly simple. He preaches 
for his own age, and his business is to “ put his message 
over.” To that end he draws upon the bewildering voca- 
bulary of the baseball field and the unfashionable terrors 
of Hell fire. He promises the people that they shall hear 
plenty about Hell so long as he is about, and they delight 
in it. 

’ I believe in Hell—not Hades. Hell—H-E-double-L, with fire and 


brimstone. It is not furnished with modern conveniences and they 
won’t serve you any booze on a tray! 


But little scraps cannot do justice to the style: much 
better to quote from Dr. Ellis’s selection an Old Testament 
story as Billy Sunday tells it : 


All of the sons of Jesse, except David, went off to war; they left 
David at home because he was only a kid. After a while David’s ma 
got worried. She wondered what had become of his brothers, because 
they hadn’t telephoned to her or sent word. So she said to David : 
“Dave, you go down there, and see whether they are all right.”” So 
David pikes off to where the war is, and the first morning he was there 
out comes this big Goliath, a big, strapping fellow about eleven feet 
tall, who commenced to shoot off his mouth as to what he was going 


to do. 
“ Who's that big stiff putting up that game of talk?” asked David 


of his brothers. 
** Oh, he’s the whole works ; he’s the head cheese of the Philistines. 


He does that little stunt every day.” 

“Say,” said David, “ you guys make me sick. Why don’t some 
of you go out and soak that guy? You let him get away with that 
stuff.” He decided to go out and tell Goliath where to head in. 

So Saul said: “* You'd better take my armour and sword.” David 
put them on, but he felt like a fellow with a hand-me-down suit about 
four times too big for him, so he took them off and went down to the 
brook and picked up a half-dozen stones. He put one of them in his 
sling, threw it, and soaked Goliath in the coco between the lamps, 
and he went down for the count. David drew his sword and chopped 
off his block, and the rest of the gang beat it. 


Between the sermons and the prayers there is no diffe- 
rence. “ Now, Jesus, you know,” he will begin. Or, 
** See here, God,” and, plunging into a welter of baseball 
imagery, he will give the Deity a fine slangy account of a 
successful meeting (“‘ Oh, Jesus, it was a fine bunch! ”’), or 
in similar strain turn round on his critics : 


There are some people, Lord, who say, “* Yes, I have heard Billy at 
the tabernacle, and, oh! it is so disgusting ; really it’s awful the way 
he talks |” 


“What is your line?” asked John Morley of a young 
applicant for a job on the old Pall Mall Gazette. “ Oh, 
invective—general invective,” replied the aspirant. That is 
unquestionably Billy Sunday’s line ; his supplies of invective 
are inexhaustible. He damns to one unlimited Hell not 
only the scoundrels and the “ booze-fighters,”” but the 
cigarette smokers, the liberal theologians, the believers in 
evolution. It is of such as these last that he will declare : 


There are some men so low down that it would take a miracle of God 
to raise them to the level of total depravity. 


Sunday is a comedian of genius, but in the sayings that 
are quoted everywhere in America there is far less wit 
than pungent audacity or plain horse-sense. Thus: 

The seventh commandment is not, “‘ Thou shalt not commit affinity.” 


Whisky is all right in its place, but its place is Hell. 
God likes a little humour, as is evidenced by the fact that he made 


the monkey, the parrot—and some of you people. 


There are, I think, two things of particular interest to be 
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noted in regard to Billy Sunday considered as a social 
influence and symptom. First, amid his flow of human 
sympathy and his challenge to decent living, there is a 
constant appeal to the material motive. The famous 
oration on Drink (‘‘ Booze ; or Get on the Water Wagon ”’), 
for example, contains a rollicking picture of all the drunkards 
in America “ voting out the saloons” and lining up for the 
purchase of the necessaries—amillions buying meat and flour 
and calico till the Beef Trust stockyards are exhausted, 
the farmers cleaned out, the stores and factories stripped, 
the cotton plantations denuded—a glorious prospect, you 
would say, and far more to the Evangelist’s mind than the 
commoner visions of torment. 

Then, secondly, there is the indisputable fact that Billy 
Sunday is a most powerful ally of the privileged interests— 
always excepting the booze. No wonder the bosses are with 
him, that they rejoice in his coming and subscribe to his 
funds. The street cars carrying multitudes to his taber- 
nacle earn increased revenues for the transportation combine. 
The head of every big concern knows that Sunday’s presence 
means an overwhelming emotional interest for his work- 
people—pre-occupation with the tabernacle and its services, 
general contentment and good temper, a period of oblivion 
for such vexatious subjects as higher wages and shorter 
hours. What could be better for Mr. John Wanamaker and 
Mr. Rockefeller than that a few thousands of their employees 
should hit the trail? At the beginning of this year, when the 
enthusiasm was running high in Philadelphia, a very admir- 
able public servant, Professor Scott Nearing, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, addressed a public letter to Mr. Sunday. 
Was it not claimed, he asked, that Christianity had a 
message for society ? And if so, should not something be 
done to turn the emotional force, which some of its teachers 
had the power of generating, to the common service—for the 
improvement of the city, the removal of corruption, the 
lessening of the awful mass of unemployment, the bettering 
of the abominable conditions amidst which thousands of the 
workers were condemned to drag out their lives? Billy 
Sunday answered, through his secretary, that he had a 
single aim, and must stick to it—the saving of the individual 
soul. It was an illuminating reply. 

S. K. Ratcuirre. 


Art 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


HERE was a time when it was still amusing to make 
jokes about the Royal Academy: but though all 
the old jibes are still quite appropriate, that section 

of the public which can appreciate them must by this time 
know them by heart. This year’s Exhibition is precisely 
like all its predecessors. That is to say, it contains few or 
no startlingly good pictures; enough fairly good pictures 
to make an interesting small show ; and an unheavenly host 
of daubs only fitted to illustrate the almanacks of trades- 
men in country towns. Perhaps the good work is, if any- 
thing, scarcer than usual, for several of the better of the 
young Academicians and Associates, such as Mr. Charles 
Shannon and Mr. Glyn Philpot, contribute nothing, and 
others are not at their best. Mr. Arnesby Brown, for 
example, appears to be resting on his oars; and Mr. Charles 
Sims’s charming art seems in danger of degenerating into 
the}kind of thing one associates with the ceilings of light 
opera theatres. Mr. Sargent’s Swiss landscapes are always 
vigorous; but this year’s selection are not exceptionally 
striking, and even the portrait which he so strangely neglected 
to call “ The Truth about Lord Curzon,” though good, is not 
comparable with his earlier masterly portraits. Mr. Hughes- 


Stanton, Mr. Clausen, and Mr. Stott are each up to standard, 
but very much on the old beat. Mr. Clausen’s Haystack put 
one in mind of that beautiful harvest picture, rather similar 
in treatment, that the late Sir Hugh Lane secured for the 
Johannesburg Gallery. Mrs. Laura Knight’s May Blossom 
is pleasant evidence that the artist does not mean, as one 
feared, to go on repeating the same success. Other interest- 
ing landscapes are Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s The Ochils, Mr. 
Mark Fisher’s A Vision of the Sea, and Miss Alice Fanner’s 
The Sands of Pleasure, a bold and sparkling downward 
glance at sands, sea, bathing-machines, and bathers. 

** Oh, how nice this Farquharson is! but I think I liked 
the other one better, with the touch of red in it.” Thus a 
lady, contemplating some of Mr. Farquharson’s snow-beset 
sheep; which, like the “ happy, happy pair” on Keats’s 
Grecian Urn, are always on the move yet never arriving. 
But Mr. Farquharson and the other popular favourites are 
rather in the shade this year; perhaps that is why Mr. John 
Collier did not bother to send anything but two portraits. 
Even Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s enormous and oleaginous repre- 
sentation of Faust’s first meeting with Margaret (which has, 
needless to say, been acquired by the Chantrey Trustees) has 
not the irresistible compulsion it would have had in a 
normal year. The topical pictures are the things : and there 
are scores of them. The largest—it is hung in the place of 
honour at the end of the long room—is Mr. Herbert A. 
Olivier’s Where Belgium Greeted Britain. In a depressing 
landscape, King George—the position of whose right hand 
irresistibly suggests that he is nervously expecting a tip— 
descends from a motor-car to greet the King of the Belgians. 
The Prince of Wales and other soldiers stand around; and 
the work, if it is unlikely to get a succés d’estime, would make 
an admirable advertisement for a firm of military tailors. 
It would be impossible to go seriatim over the other war 
pictures. Even Mr. Clausen has tried his hand with a 
symbolic picture: Spring and the crocuses coming up 
through decorative ruins where lie two female figures and a 
despairing man in a frock coat with a red rosette in his button- 
hole. There are pictures of Rheims, Malines, Louvain, 
Bruges, and Ypres Cathedral after a bombardment. There 
are several studies of refugees. There are the gay fellows 
in khaki marching to the tune of “ Tipperary”; there is 
the aged grandmother putting on her spectacles to read “ A 
letter from the Front” ; there is the dauntless Belgian child 
putting out a sturdy tongue at a morose Hun. There are 
several representations of battleships, and some pictures of 
actual warfare: Russian Cavalry reconnoitring in the Car- 
pathians, The Retreat from the Marne, The Sinking of the 
“* Bliicher,” and The Fighting Line from Ypres to the Sea. 
This last is by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, and is original in con- 
ception and prismatic in colour. The “line” is far 
below; the main “ feature” is a whirring, dashing acro- 
plane ; and the artist, if he worked from Nature, must have 
done his sketch from a captive balloon. Undoubtedly the 
best of the war exhibits are Mr. John Lavery’s paintings of 
an armoured-car squadron in a garage at Acton, and wounded 
in the London Hospital. The former is the more com- 
pletely satisfying, the latter being marred by a rather 
sentimental group in the foreground of a nurse binding the 
arm of a young Apollo; but neither is equal to the finest 
work that Mr. Lavery produced in his pre-Academic days. 
There are still some pictures of old wars : of Nelson fighting 
the French and the Royal Scots Fusiliers fighting the 
Russians ; but these are few, and next year, no doubt, the 
topical pictures will be even more numerous. A thousand 
artists are probably busy cutting out newspaper paragraphs 
about thrilling incidents, and hunting in Dictionaries of 


Quotations for relevant verses. 
J. C. SQuIRE. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. GILBERT CANNAN has attempted an alle- 
M gorical romance about the war. The unearthly 
story with an earthly meaning is a familiar type. 
Lucian, Rabelais, Swift, Voltaire, and Butler all wrote 
satirical commentaries on aspects of contemporary life in 
the form of fantastic romance. Some are more general, 
some are more particular; some conduct their imaginary 
people through a more or less distorted natural world, and 
some take them into places that never were on sea or land. 
But the type is a recurring one, and Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s 
story of Samways Island and Ultimus, which takes up the 
greater part of his new book Windmills (Secker, 5s. net), 
belongs to it. It is a satire on the race, with particular 
reference to War and the present war. 


* * * 


He must certainly have been reading Candide before he 
wrote it. There are some resemblances in points of detail : 
the innocent George Samways’ relations with his Arabella 
strongly remind one of Candide’s with his Cunegonde, and 
Arabella even has experiences with the Fatter Navy that 
remind one of Cunegonde’s with the Bulgarians. But apart 
from this, the general method of approach is reminiscent of 
Voltaire’s—infinite disasters compressed in brief ironic 
phrases and the world of men regarded from a detached 
spot as a host of simple imbeciles all massacring each other 
for nothing. His touch is, unfortunately, by no means 
Voltairean ; frequently he is rather heavy, and he fails to 
make one take a personal interest in his characters. His 
conclusions, too, are, to say the least, controversial—what, 
one might say, is food for Cannan is another man’s poison— 
and he writes about the war, whilst in the middle of it, with 
a detachment that few of his readers will, for some time, be 


able to achieve. 
x * * 


Mr. Cannan’s war between the Fatters and the Fattish 
begins with a fight over the floating island in which the 
orphan George Samways has grown up with no information 
except what he has derived from a volume of “ Tittiker.”” His 
island is annexed by a Fattish vessel ; then by the Fatters ; 
he is captured ; is set adrift with a Fatter philosopher named 
Siebenhaar ; and reaches a Fattish colony, the governor of 
which (it is a Bellocian touch) is Siebenhaar’s cousin, Colonel 
Sir Gerard Schweinfleish. George saves the capital of the 
colony by a sudden rally against a landing party, and then 
watched a naval battle : 

The entire Fattish navy was collected upon the bombardment fleet, 
and utterly destroyed it. 

George and Siebenhaar watched the engagement from the mountain 
above Cecilia. It was almost humorous to see the huge vessels curtsey 
to the water and so disappear. It was astonishing to see the Fattish 
admiral surround nine of his own vessels and cause them also to curtsey 
and disappear. 

“* What in hell,” said George, who had by now learned the nature of 
an oath, “ what in hell is he doing that for ? ” 

“ That,” said Siebenhaar, “is for the benefit of the armament con- 
tractors. A war without loss of ships is no use to them.” 


This episode is more than crude, it is silly ; and the whole 
story falls rather flat ; but “ Ultimus,” the second part, is 


much better. 
om * * 


Ultimus, George’s son, his parents being dead, is brought 
up on the island by Siebenhaar. He is a genius : he invents 
incredible explosives and a means of propelling the island 
over the water. He erects a wireless installation, and learns 


of the progress of the war, which has now been proceeding 
for many years : 

Every capable man in every country is now bearing arms. All other 
activity is at a standstill. Stern measures have had to be taken by 
the various Governments to stop the emigrationof pregnant women 
to the peaceful countries on the other side of the world. . . . 

** Some of the Governments,” added Ultimus, “ are paying women 
over forty-five years of age to go.” 

Siebenhaar chuckled. 

“It is time we interfered, Ultimus. When they lose their sense of 
humour so far as that it is time for action.” 


So they decide to block the mouth of “the great Fattish 
river’ and bring Europe to its knees—the idea is akin to 
those of Mr. Wells and Zola’s Paris—by the threatened use 
of their new explosives, which though at the command of 
authors are unfortunately not at the command of the world : 

The island moved proudly up the Fattish channel, until they came 
within sight of the land on either side of it. Here was drawn up a 
great array of ships like those which had been destroyed in the Southern 
Seas. On the foremost of the ships were hoisted a number of little 
flags, which Siebenhaar interpreted as saying : 

*“*Good morning. Welcome home.” 

Now, the fragmentary message recorded by the wireless gave the 
clue to the purport of this signal. There had been a great rally of the 
Fattish Empire, one colony had sent sacks of flour, another black 
currants, another black men, another brown sugar. . . . Such unity, 
such loyalty, such brotherhood must lead to victory. But victory 
was slow in coming, and it was becoming difficult to maintain interest 
in the war, when suddenly there burst upon the Fattish public the 
news that the lost island was responding to the call, and even now 
coming to place its unique powers of motion at the service of the 
Emperor King. 


But Ultimus disillusions them. The war has been going on 
fifteen years ; only a few old gentlemen remember what peace 
was like; four million men have been killed ; every young 
man is in the trenches, which grow steadily more impregnable 
but are still reeking with slaughter. After destroying 
Bondon and interviewing the much-misunderstood Fatter 
Emperor, Ultimus holds Europe up and ordains that all 
the fleets are to be sunk and the armies disbanded ; that the 
nations are to be subject to a central government ; and that 
in order to satisfy “‘ the natural pugnacity of the human race, 
and its love of spectacular effect,” nations are to be allowed 
in future to go to war “for a period of not less than one 
week, and not more than one month.” Only the diseased, 
the criminal, and exploiters for profit shall fight ; “* wars are 
only to take place in August,” and “ to encourage a know- 
ledge of the horror of war, we suggest that such wars be paid 
for by admitting spectators at a price.” 

* * ~ 


The book shows some thought and intelligence—and is 
thereby distinguished from most literature, both martial 
and pacifist, produced during the war. But it is not very 
amusing as an extravaganza, and not very illuminating as a 
tract. Mr. Cannan’s earnestness and desire to look facts in 
the face are admirable ; but when dealing with contemporary 
history he seems to funk those facts which do not fit with his 
theory. War is certainly a monstrously criminal thing ; but 
it is a false, though an easy, assumption that all parties to 
every war are necessarily equally criminal, just as it is a false, 
though an easy, assumption that differences in food and 
drink are the only things that distinguish one nation from 
another. 

* * * 

This week’s casualty lists from the Dardanelles included 
the name of Sub-Lieut. W. Denis Browne, R.N.V.R., 
wounded. Denis Browne was musical critic of THz New 
STATESMAN when the war broke out, and joined the naval 
Division with the late Rupert Brooke. 

SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Unofficial. By Bonun Lyncu. Secker. 6s. 

Little Comrade. By Burton E. Stevenson. Hutchin- 
son. 6s. 

Mr. Washington. By Marsorre Bowen. Methuen. 6s. 


I have a strong prejudice against novels about the war. 
It is not, I am convinced, an isolated or idiosyncratic 
prejudice : if it were, I should not mention it. I believe it is 
very widely shared, and for very good reasons. Romantic 
imagination has its proper scope among things distant, either 
in time or place : when things are near (especially if they are 
big and terrible things) there seems no room for the inter- 
position of an interpreter. An interpreter tends indeed to 
become, as in the vernacular of the Expeditionary Force, 
an interrupter. Whether this feeling be justified or not, it 
was almost demonstrably shared by Shakespeare ; when, as 
in Othello, he wrote a tragedy about something roughly 
contemporary, he put its setting right away at the far end 
of Europe, and credited his hero with fabulous adventures 
among “ the anthropophagi, and men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders.” It is not that nearness lends 
disenchantment to the view ;.it is not that we think less of 
heroisms or catastrophes because they are next door ; it is 
rather that art’s business is to transform, and for trans- 
formation you need distance and detachment and perspective. 

So much for the difficulty confronting, in different ways, 
Mr. Bohun Lynch and Mr. Burton E. Stevenson alike. 
Except that they both overcome the difficulty, there is no 
sort of contact or resemblance between their books at all. 
Mr. Lynch’s is much the more ambitious and profound. 
His hero’s dilemma is : “ To enlist or not to enlist ?”” What 
delays him is an “ unofficial” obligation. He has on his 
hands the wife and child of a disreputable acquaintance. 
The relationship with the woman is so chaste as to be almost 
respectable—but that is just what an uncharitable world is 
not inclined to realise. ‘‘ Uncle Ernest,” for instance, 
when appealed to for a sum of money to set the would-be 
soldier free from this particular anxiety, goes on about it as 
follows : 

** And then comes the war and you want to play at soldiers, and 
come down on your relations to keep your mistress while you’re away. 
. . « Now listen to me. With the moral side I have nothing to do. 
That is a matter for your conscience, if you have one : though a cleaner- 
lived man than your father never was; nor me either. I'll make so 
bold as to say. . . . What’s to stop you going and enlisting to-night, I 
ask you? Nothing. ... You’re making excuses, that’s what you 
are. You don’t want to go. You’re afraid to go. What’s to keep 
you? This woman? Pah! She'll get her living right enough.” 


It is, of course, precisely the fear of what is implied in this 
last sentence that is keeping the man back. The girl’s 
weakness, her irritating but touching fecklessness, her hint 
even of vulgarity, are drawn with great sureness and tender- 
ness. One is reminded almost of Rossetti’s Jenny. But 
still better, because more difficult, isthe man. His emotional 
actions and reactions are revealed in the easy undress 
language in which he may be supposed to think ; the auto- 
biographical method is used, not to give the illusion of a 
formal account written down with searchings of the heart 
and the dictionary, but to give the illusion of the chasing 
changing clouds and lights in a man’s own mind—and these 
are phrased as they might be in conversation. The auto- 
biographer is an artist, a man of few friendships, simple but 
delicate tastes, a passionate devotion to that somewhat 
artificial but wholly delightful seclusion in which, one 
imagines, artistic “ sets’ do really live. For such a man 
it is even more difficult than for another to realise that a 
war can concern him. It seems so silly, so uncalled for ; its 
unexpectedness and irrelevance give it the quality of a 














grievance. He is, in Mr. Lynch’s phrase, “ robbed of lus 
little world.”’ Leathersell, his editor, who has “ the mind 
of a vulgar schoolgirl,” is, again, easier to do : this is how the 
opening of the war takes him : 

*“*Got a damned good story,” he informed me. “ Heard it this 
morning. A lance-corporal in the ——shires got hit in the very firs: 
kick-off : knocked right over. He struggled up on to his knees in the 
trench, and commenced praying before he went over for good and all, 
We’ll have that on the front page, old man—the real British stunt. 
You turn it out—something striking—the lonely figure with dead and 
dying all around.” He paused to gulp a little. “Ill bill it,” he 
added. ‘Now, what about a chop somewhere? I’ve got to hurry 
up—playing in a foursome this afternoon.” 

Yes, the British stunt, the Balaclava wheeze. I suppose I ought to 
have ‘“‘commenced”’ praying for Leathersell and myself. He told me 
that I was taking things too much to heart, and when, very foolishly, 
I admitted the qualms of the previous day he was quite angry. 

** Your duty and mine,” he said, “* is to stick to our posts and do our 
job same as our brave boys out yonder. Carry on—that’s the game. 
Business as usual. We know damn well they'll beall right. Remember, 
it’s their job. It’s what they’re paid for.” 

Yes, it’s what they’re paid for ; it’s what Leathersell pays them for. 
And now what about a chop somewhere ? 

So with the other obvious butts of satire—with the 
tendency of people to gloat over being “in the know” 
about bad news, even to the partial exclusion of their grief 
at its badness or with this : 

“It’s the same with people’s cousins. You've no idea how many 
cousins one has now—whom we’ve never mentioned before, and on 
behalf of whom our anxiety is quite touching. I have, myself; so 
have you, I dare say. You’ve no idea how many interesting and 
important things I've heard about the war from interesting and 
important people. I’m just as bad as everyone else. We're a beastly 
race, Adrian. It will take a lot of war really to ennoble us. Give me 
another cup of tea and tell me where you saw the enemy aircraft.” 


But I do Mr. Lynch an injustice. Compared to the 
analysis of the main character, these sketches are merely 
crude—they have to be, in a sense, for they deal with 
crudities. There is no space to illustrate the gentle and 
more delicate methods employed for gentle and more 
delicate things. The whole is true and vivid—remarkable 
for its rare blend of sensitiveness with courage. The 
artistic success is so complete as to swamp the sturdiest 
prejudice you may entertain against the theme. 

Little Comrade is just frankly a story of adventure, mingled 
with a powerful description of scenes attending Germany’s 
mobilisation and the invasion of Belgium. The hero is an 
American, who desperately imperils himself by associating 
his fortunes with those of a French spy—a fascinating and 
mest daring young woman. Their adventures are by no 
means novel in kind ; they comprise the usual disguise, the 
usual elusion of suspicious spy-hunters, the usual hair-breadth 
escapes under fire ; but they are made so real, they succeed 
each other with such rapidity, they are so straightforwardly 
told—above all, they are brought so close—that here, again, 
one’s initial prejudice is swept aside. Actual realism about 
the war would, I still believe, prove intolerable, unless it were 
frankly and obviously written for an ethical and not an 
esthetical purpose ; but the strong conventional and melo- 
dramatic element in Little Comrade saves it from realism, 
and helps to make it just a good, simple, unpretentious, 
exciting tale. There is no attempt at minute delineation 
of character. 

I do not know quite why Miss Bowen should have troubled 
to write Mr. Washington. It is in a few parts very well 
written (though in other parts the language tends to be rather 
stilted and laboured) : that, however, is scarcely in itself a 
reason for writing. Historical facts and characters are 
stuck to with such persistence that one might reasonably 
expect accuracy, yet one does not altogether get it. Miss 
Bowen, for instance, seems to think that Washington took 
Fort Duquesne after Wolfe had taken Quebec. Well, 
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Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott and other eminent 
writers have taken notorious liberties with history—but 
generally for some artistic ends of their own. Miss Bowen 
seems to insert little of her own, save by way of a “ write- 
up,” as we say in Fleet Street. She cannot seriously 
imagine that her elucidation and elaboration are such as to 
give an effective portrait, to give the feeling of Washington’s 
extraordinary greatness. All one can say is that her book 
makes a not uninteresting narrative. 
GERALD GOULD. 


ANCIENT GREECE 


Greek Philosophy. Part I.: Thales to Plato. 
Burnet. Macmillan. 10s. net. 

Demosthenes. By A. W. Pickarp-CamBripGE, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. (Heroes 
of the Nations Series.) 5s. net. 

Professor Burnet’s book would probably, if it had not 
coincided with the war, have been everywhere described as 
“ epoch-making.” As things are, it has run no danger of 
getting its proper meed of attention : and yet its very subject 
might warn us that epochs are really made by philosophers 
rather than by warriors. It would be hard to deny that 
Plato has exercised more influence on the history of the 
world than, say, Alexander. ‘‘ Dead is Augustus, Maro is 
alive,” as the poet reminds us. And among the innumerable 
works on Plato Professor Burnet’s will occupy an exceedingly 
high place. Its merits are so great and so numerous that it 
would seem impertinent (in both senses) to enumerate them : 
let us try to give a hint of them by saying that they include 
learning of the profoundest kind and a style at once forceful, 
easy and elegant. The chief aim, we are told, “‘ has been to 
assist students who wish to acquire a first-hand knowledge 
of what Plato actually says in the dialogues of his maturity.” 
Hope is held out in the Preface of a return to the controver- 
sial details of the part dealing with Plato: as for the pre- 
Socratics, much discussion is avoided by constant reference to 
the author’s Early Greek Philosophy. 

A wise Introduction explains that “ a history of philosophy 
is impossible,”’ and that consequently this work is only “ an 
attempt to lead the reader to the right point of view”: that 
philosophy is not to be confused with mythology, nor even 
(in spite of the “ scientific ” implications of the origins of 
philosophy) with science: that Greek philosophy “ was in 
truth an effort to satisfy what we call the religious instinct.” 
The promise of the future, after the breakdown of the tradi- 
tional view of the world through the enquiries of the early 
“ Tonians,” “lay in the work of the man who first united 
science with religion, Pythagoras.” It is in the exposition of 
Pythagoreanism, and of its historical influence in particular, 
that one main interest of the present work lies. We have no 
space even to indicate the fullness and force of the treatment 
accorded to the other pre-Socratics: on the whole subject 
Professor Burnet is past master. But nearly two-thirds of 
the present volume deal with Plato and Socrates. 

Now, as to the relation of these two, there are three main 
theories. The first, the ordinary popular one, assumes that 
the Platonic Socrates is merely the mouthpiece of Plato’s 
own most important views, and that consequently those 
views are to be sought chiefly in the Republic and the Phaedo. 
The second is that the Republic and the Phaedo do indeed 
express Plato’s views, but that they are early works from 
whose theses Plato diverged and developed far. The third 
(Professor Burnet’s) is that the Platonic Socrates, though, of 
course, not a literal picture of the historic Socrates, is a fair 
presentment of his views, which are not Plato’s; that the 
theory of Ideas (which Professor Burnet wisely insists on 

-calling the theory of Forms) belongs to Socrates (who adopted 


By JoHN 











and transformed the Pythagorean teaching)—not to Plato 
and that the true Platonism must be sought in the later (and 
incidentally harder) dialogues, which have little enough to do 
with Socrates: or rather, it cannot be sought even there : 
only side-lights on it are there obtainable. The central doc- 
trine Plato “ did not choose to commit to writing”: there- 
fore “ we are almost entirely dependent on what Aristotle 
tells us,” and though Aristotle is safe enough on questions of 
fact (such as that Plato “ held numbers to be unaddible ’’) 
which he must have known directly, he is not safe as an inter- 
preter—* he is one of those people who always know what 
another man means better than he knows himself.” 

One thing, at any rate, seems clear. Aristotle knows of but one 
Platonic philosophy, that which identified the forms with numbers. 
He never indicates that this system had taken the place of an earlier 
Platonism in which the forms were not identified with numbers, or 
that he knew of any change or modification introduced into his philoso- 
phy by Plato in his old age. That is only a modern speculation. 
Aristotle had been a member of the Academy for the last twenty years 
of Plato’s life, and nothing of the kind could have taken place without 
his knowledge. We may be sure too that, if he had known of any 


such change, he would have told us. It is not his way to cover up 
what he regards as inconsistencies in his master’s teaching. 


We may admit at once that this contention tells strongly 
against the second of the three theories roughly sketched 
above. We may admit, too—indeed we must—that oral 
teaching and not literature was Plato’s ideal of the way to 
impart knowledge. Nor can there be serious doubts at this 
time of day about the comparatively early date of the 
Republic and the Phaedo, if only on the evidence of style. 
Again, it is no defence of the first of the three theories against 
the third to urge that the third takes from us our traditional 
belief in the originality of the “‘ Platonic Idea”; even, to 
some extent, our reverence for Plato’s greatness. As 
Aristotle remarked, both Plato and the truth being dear to 
us, it is a sacred duty to prefer the truth. 

But much remains on the other side. Professor Burnet’s 
quotation from the Second Epistle—‘ There is no writing of 
Plato, nor will there ever be ’—is of doubtful authenticity ; 
and the assertion that “ Plato’s real teaching was given in 
the Academy, and that even his later dialogues only contain 
what he thought fit to give to a wider public in order to 
define his attitude to other schools of philosophy ”’ really 
begs the question. Moreover, however certain we are that 
Aristotle would have insisted on Plato’s inconsistencies, it is 
mere obvious fact that all great philosophers do change and 
develop their views. 

The “ transforming” addition which Socrates made to 
the Pythagorean teaching was “ the systematic inclusion of 
what we should call moral and esthetic forms on an equality 
with the mathematical ’”—‘ it was Socrates that suggested a 
systematic search for the universal in other fields than 
mathematics ”—whereas “ it is certain that Plato identified 
forms with numbers.” So Professor Burnet: but it by no 
means follows that Plato was going back to the Pythagoreans, 
for (on Aristotle’s own assertion) there were two points on 
which Platonism differed from Pythagoreanism, and Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s elaboration of those points shows them as 
being no less important than difficult—one could not say 
more! That, on any interpretation, Plato did not rest con- 
tent with the “‘ Ideal Theory ” of the Republic is clear: the 
Parmenides ruthlessly reveals its difficulties. Plato has to 
show the forms “ participating in one another as well as in 
sensible things.” We cannot here even outline the elabora- 
tion of the attempts at showing this. “‘ The mature philo- 
sophy of Plato found reality, whether intelligible or sensible, 
in the combination of matter and form, and not in either 
separately.” “ Plato brought the idea of God into philo- 
sophy ” : his God was good, but not the Good : ““ The Good is 
not a soul, but a ‘form.’” The “ scientific proof of the 
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existence of God” is what “ Plato regarded as the central 
thing in his philosophy.” 

Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s volume on Demosthenes will add 
new lustre to the series which it adorns. It is a thoroughly 
good historical monograph, based on an intimate study of 
the facts, and written with all the ease of one at home in 
his subject. It should have a special interest just now, 
because the political problems which faced Demosthenes 
resemble the contemporary ones of some European nations. 
The problem of his life was to raise, by the internal unity of 
Athens and a courageous alliance between small States, 
a bulwark against the overmastering ambition which 
threatened those small States from the north. Athens had 
got beyond unity, and the alliances were difficult and 
undependable : the struggle seems none the less heroic and 
romantic for having been a forlorn hope. The persistence 
with which Demosthenes returned to his purpose, his des- 
perate adherence to every shred of hope and opportunity, 
his steadfastness under calumny, would suffice to assure 
him immortality even if he had not united with his moral 
qualities an intellectual gift literally unsurpassed. In that 
supreme power of arranging his subject and making it one 
with his words, so that every division, every syllable, should 
have at once its full musical effect and its exact logical 
subordination and point, he is almost—nay, quite—without 
a rival. Cicero and Burke, who may be in a sense compared 
with him, are handicapped by the greater floridness of their 
languages. 

No politician, perhaps, is stainless ; certainly Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge does not avoid the questions of the many charges 
levelled at Demosthenes. But wherever the facts are 
obtainable, he gives us the facts: and where he is forced 
into conjecture, his conjectures are uniformly sane and fair. 
The case against Demosthenes in the affair of Phormio and 
Apollodorus is shown to be not certain, and the accusa- 
tion of Aeschines that he took bribes from the Locrians of 
Amphissa cannot be established. He was admittedly nar- 
row, bitter, untruthful, and occasionally unscrupulous in 
deed as well as word, but the bulk of the evidence seems to 
prove that he held honestly and with high courage to a great 
idea. 

Mr. Pickard-Cambridge gives us many excellent illus- 
trations, many erudite notes, and two or three good maps 
and plans. 


A “SOURCE-BOOK ” 


Materials of Corporation Finance. By Cuartes W. Ger- 
STENBERG (Assistant Professor of Corporation Finance 
in the New York University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance). New York: Prentice Hall. $4. 


This ponderous volume, which is naturally much more 
closely adapted to American requirements than to those of 
this country, represents a development in economic teaching 
which is of some interest. We have in the United Kingdom 
hardly any systematic study of commercial structure and 
of the social machinery by which business is actually carried 
on. Trade Unions are known to the economic professor ; 
railways and lines of steamers have come within his ken ; but, 
with the significant exception of the Stock Exchange and 
the Money Market, our economic treatises tell us little about 
the forms in which capitalist enterprise is embodied. 
Instead of firms, partnerships, joint stock companies, com- 
binations regulating output and prices, and international 
trusts, we still hear perpetually of “ the capitalist ” in the 
abstract, until he becomes to us almost as tiresome as his 
colleague on the economic see-saw, “ the labourer.” When 
shall we realise that there is no such person ? 

One difficulty in the way of any attempt to find out the 


structure of which the world of business is composed is 
presented by its apparent inaccessibility. The most youthful 
don can nowadays hardly escape some acquaintance with 
the manual workers and their organisations. In tutorial 
classes and at summer meetings he becomes aware of their 
diversity of type. He is no longer reduced to generalising 
from his scout or from the behaviour of the college plumber. 
But of how the employers are organised, or whether in any 
particular industry they are persons or corporations, large 
or small, and what difference this makes, those who are not 
themselves engaged in the business have often but the faintest 
idea. There was once a young economist who felt his lot 
hard because, in securing the hand of an elderly manu- 
facturer’s attractive daughter, he was required to enter his 
father-in-law’s business. To him an older friend expatiated 
on the unrivalled opportunity that this not unprofitable 
fate would give of writing, in the intervals of profit-making, 
a really valuable treatise on the way in which that par- 
ticular business was carried on! We do not all get such 
opportunities ; and when we do we are apt, as proved to be 
the case with our young economist, to make, not books, but 
fortunes. Thus we still wait for a series of monographs by 
competent economic craftsmen on the structure and 
function—if possible, in the various countries of the civi- 
lised world—of all the principal branches of industry and 
commerce. 

Professor Gerstenberg, whom we suspect of being more 
interested in law than in economics, has not given us such a 
monograph, but his work lies along the same direction. We 
wonder whether it is inspired by the same idea. The “ School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance ” of the University of 
New York—not to be confused with the older and more 
august Columbia University in the same city—rightly 
includes in its curriculum a study of the actual structure of 
the contemporary business world. For this study, “to 
provide a field for vigorous training in finance,” Professor 
Gerstenberg has compiled what he describes as a “ source- 
book” of 1,008 pages, containing 112 actual commercial 
documents of the kind that would have made Nassau Senior 
gasp and stare. Here we have the text of corporation laws 
and anti-trust statutes, and the articles of incorporation 
of companies making the best of them, together with trust 
deeds and “‘ stock pooling agreements ” contriving to evade 
their requirements; leases and deeds of partnership, and 
bonds and mortgages, showing how the capitalists pursue 
their devious ends; harmless forms of minutes and annual 
reports, varied with the most ingenious “ agreements to 
consolidate,” a “‘ Steel Rail Pool,” and “ the Dissolution of 


the Powder Trust.” 62 OB cy a gh 
This book, it seems, ‘‘ can best be used ” under “ the lash 
of the interrogation.” ‘‘ He who can give the reason for the 


difference between one form and another when both seem 
to have the same general purpose, who can discover a general 
principle involved in a given excerpt, will have a training 
far more useful than that of the student who has the prin- 
ciples supplied to him predigested. What would happen if 
this paragraph or this sentence were omitted? If a cor- 
poration acquired property or lost property or sold or 
exchanged property, what effect would this provision have 
on its stockholders or its creditors? Can you think of a 
method whereby the directors can evade the limitations 
placed on them by this provision? How have the drafters 
of this agreement anticipated such a method of evasion and 
provided against it? . . . Questions such as these should 
constantly be asked and answered.” We fear that the aims 
of the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance are, as the author indicates, more “ utilitarian ” 
than scientific. Its students will not produce the monograph 
that we desire. But the “ source-book ” with which their 
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professor has equipped them has, even without “ the lash 
of interrogation,” an interest for us who are children in 
these things, in that it gives us the actual documents and (in 
most cases) the real names of great and well-known under- 
takings. It is of value to libraries in this country as supply- 
ing, in convenient form, not only statutes and balance-sheets 
and reports of companies in which English people are inter- 
ested, and which are not easily accessible elsewhere, but also 
the Rules and Bylaws of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
a very instructive report, running to more than a hundred 
pages, on the Chicago Telephone administration, in the form 
of a valuation of every item of this gigantic undertaking, the 
second largest in the world. Moreover, there is a useful 
introduction, which amounts, in effect, to an annotated 
bibliography of the principal books on the structure of 
business in the United States. It is significant that, of the 
fifty volumes cited, only about half a dozen are to be found 
in one of the best economic libraries in this country. It is 
high time that this country gave up its complacent ignorance 
of what other nations are producing—even if only to learn 
how to do the job better ! 


TAGORE 
Rabindranath Tagore: A Biographical Study. By Ernest 


Ruys. Macmillan. 5s. net. 

The future may, or may not, accept Rabindranath Tagore 
as an important poet in English. Apart from that question, 
he is certainly a good subject for a biographical study. He 
comes of a famous family and derives from a remarkable 
intellectual and artistic tradition; he has been immensely 
and variously productive, and he enjoys in his own country 
a great renown. Further, he is identified with a religious 
reform movement which, under the leadership of his father, 
was powerful in Bengal; he founded, and still directs, an 
interesting school for Indian boys, and he has been a 
distinctive influence in the growth of Indian nationalism. 

Clearly, then, there is plenty of material in the poct of 
Bengal and his history. But Mr. Rhys has not altogether 
fulfilled the promise of his title. His little book is more 
properly a commentary upon Tagore’s writings—or rather 
such of them (a very small part) as have been translated into 
English. He has endeavoured to relate the poet’s work to 
the stages of his life, but the life itself is sketched only in 
the roughest outline. Mr. Rhys, indeed, is singularly sparing 
of facts. Nothing is said of the family history and next to 
nothing of Rabindranath’s early years. We are told that 
he came to England as a youth of seventeen; but we do 
not learn anything of the influences to which he was subjected 
in this country. Nor does Mr. Rhys add to our knowledge 
of the period during which, after his return from Europe, 
Tagore revealed to his own people the spontaneity and 
diversity of his genius, pouring out the songs, plays, stories, 
and essays by virtue of which he became, twenty years or 
more ago, the representative man of letters in Eastern 
India. 

From the biographical point of view, we find the most 
satisfactory part of Mr. Rhys’s monograph to be his descrip- 
tion of the poet’s school—Shanti Niketan, the spiritual 
commonwealth at Bolpur, to the building up of which he 
has devoted for many years almost all the thought and energy 
that he could spare from literary creation. In this chapter 
alone has Mr. Rhys been definite and factual, and his success 
will make the reader who is in search of concrete assistance 
towards the understanding of Tagore and his world regret 
that nearly all the rest of the book should be taken up with 
a reverential analysis of Gitanjali and its companion volumes. 
For most of Tagore’s English-speaking admirers such an 
analysis can hardly be unnecessary. Unless we are much 


mistaken, most of them would say that Gitanjali had simply 
“ found ” them and that its message requires no gloss. 

Two master-influences, we are told, helped to determine 
the bent of Rabindranath’s mind: “the one he owed to 
his father, the other to the Vaishnava poetry.” That is 
true. Mr. Rhys, drawing upon Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sen’s 
remarkable history of Bengali literature, has a few helpful 
though very slight pages upon the Vaishnava poets; but, 
curiously, he has not judged it worth while to give any 
account of the career and influence of Maharshi Deven- 
dranath Tagore. This, surely, is a serious omission. The 
work and position of Rabindranath cannot be rightly under- 
stood except in relation to the noteworthy socio-religious 
movement embodied in the Brahmo Somaj. Founded by 
Ram Mohun Roy, this Hindu protestant community was 
developed by the Maharshi, and to the elder branch of the 
church the Tagore family has clung, the poct himself 
fulfilling the duties of minister. In one or two of his 
references to the Somaj Mr. Rhys seems to confuse 
Brahmoism with Brahmanism—a confusion which might 
perhaps have been avoided, for himself as for his readers, 
if he had, like all modern writers of authority, used 
the term Hinduism for the older system. Mr. Rhys’s 
meaning is further obscured by a bad misprint. A passage 
(on page 118) quoted from the Maharshi, and intended to 
make clear the basis of the Brahmo Somaj, stands thus : 


These Upanishads could not meet all our needs, could not fill our 
hearts. Where was the foundation of Brahmanism to be law ? 


The latter sentence, obviously, should read: ‘“ Where was 
the foundation of Brahmoism to be laid?” Mr. Rhys, of 
course, has no knowledge of the Bengali language, and it is 
an additional disadvantage that the Indian background of 
the poet and teacher whose work he interprets, with un- 
deniable sympathy, is likewise strange to him. There is, in 
this country and in America, a large public eager for light 
upon Tagore. Consequently Mr. Rhys may have the 
opportunity of a second edition for his book. If this should 
happen, he would do well to cut out some of the padding in 
the way of summaries of plays and stories and to give the 
Western reader more actual information upon one of the 
most interesting of contemporary literary careers. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
A Surgeon in Belgium. By H.S.Sourrar. Arnold. 8s. 6d. 
Belgium in War : a Record of Personal Experiences. By J. H. Wore- 
House, M.P. Cambridge University Press. 1s. net. 
In the Enemy’s Country. By Mary Hovcuron. With a Foreword 
by Epwarp Garnett. Chatto & Windus. 5s. net. 

There is no objection to the publication of “ things seen,” if some- 
thing has been seen. Mr. Souttar, of the West London Hospital, saw 
the British Field Hospital for Belgium, which was sent first to Antwerp 
and later to Furnes, and his story possesses a very great interest for 
those who study Red Cross work. Mr. Whitehouse merely puts the 
autumn experience of Belgium into a pamphlet, which is full of ancient 
history and good illustrations. Miss Houghton was in Munich on 
August 4th, and her diary helps one to reconstruct the life of Central 
Europe in that mad week of midsummer. Her tour began and ended 
in Italy, and some of the wayside conversations there and in Switzerland 
have a minor interest. 


” 


Six Elizabethan Plays. Edited by C.B. Waeeter. Oxford University 
Press. (World’s Classics.) 1s. net. 

This volume of six hundred pages is an astonishing shillingsworth. 
Mr. Wheeler, feeling that “ among the English speaking race of the 
world the pre-eminent glory of Shakespeare has been too often allowed 
to eclipse the splendour of his contemporaries,” has selected six of the 
best plays by what the halfpenny press would call the “ also rans.” 
It would have been easier to select the twenty best than the six best ; 
and all that may be claimed for Mr. Wheeler’s selection is that it is 
exceedingly good, although nothing by Ben Jonson or Ford is included. 
The plays selected are Webster's The Duchess of Malfi and The White 
Devil, Beaumont and Fletcher's Philasier and The Knight of the 
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Burning Pestle, Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and Dekker’s 
The Shoemaker’s Holiday. The last delightful comedy is probably the 
least well known of them, and Mr. Wheeler may be congratulated on 
choosing it. His notes are useful ; and in places are models of discre- 
tion. 


THE CITY 


N the better news from the western front there has 
been a much improved tone in the investment 
markets, which are recovering from their recent 

depression. Some large transfers of funds have taken 
place during the week. The fact that large gold imports 
are impending from France—twenty millions, it is said— 
is regarded with favour, as it will improve the position of 
the Bank of England. The French exchange is still, how- 
ever, very favourable to London, remaining at about 
25.60 frs., and the Russian exchange has become even 
worse, the pound sterling now fetching about 122 roubles, 
as compared with 95 before the war. The American exchange, 
however, remains unfavourable to this country, keeping 
below $4.80. On Monday last tenders were opened at the 
Bank of England for £1,000,000 Manchester Corporation 
One Year Bills, which were allotted at just under 4} per 
cent. This is a high rate for a town like Manchester to have 
to pay for a one-year loan. The issue of £5,000,000 Argen- 
tine Government 6 per cent. Treasury Bonds, due May 15th, 
1920, referred to last week, was an unexpectedly bad failure, 
the public applying for only 12 per cent. The loan was 
immediately quoted at a discount, and a very large business 
is being done in the Bonds at about 97}. Attractive at the 
issue price of 99, they are a still better purchase at this 
lower price, and should soon be absorbed. The low sub- 
scription was largely due to the fact that the issue was made 
during a period of acute depression. 


* * * 


Business is centred upon Colonial gilt-edged Loans, 
particularly new scrips. Scrip certificates are always 
popular, the explanation being that before definitive certifi- 
cates in the names of the registered holders are issued it is 
customary for provisional scrip certificates to be issued ; 
these are “‘ to bearer,”’ and pass from seller to buyer without 
stamp duty or transfer fee becoming payable, until a certain 
date is reached, when they have to be surrendered and the 
stock certificate issued in the name of the last buyer, who 
fills up a form for the purpose. One of the most popular of 
these scrip securities is the East Indian Railway 4} per cent. 
Debenture issue, which was offered a day or two before the 
Argentine Loan, also at 99. Being absolutely guaranteed 
by the Indian Government, it is a trustee security. The 
public took less than one-quarter of the issue, and the loan 
was quoted at 14 discount, but is being bought so largely 
by trustees that something like fifty bargains are marked 
in it daily, and the price is now 983. Underground Electric 
securities showed a little weakness on the resignation of 
Sir Edgar Speyer, who has played an important part in 
reviving the fortunes of this once almost derelict enter- 
prise. It is somewhat difficult to foretell what effect the 
war will have upon this great London transport undertaking, 
the management of which of late years has certainly been 
very efficient. Even if the dividend on the 6 per cent. 
Income Bonds had temporarily to be reduced to 5 per cent., 
they would still give a good yield at their present price of 
793. The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s meeting 
brought out a few statements more encouraging than the 
gloomy report, and it is pleasing to note that the Chairman 
was able to pay a tribute to the businesslike and efficient 
manner in which the Admiralty was carrying on its chartering 
arrangements, and was endeavouring to spread its requisi- 
tions evenly among all British shipowners. He added that 
the freights for tramp steamers have reached a level at 
which they can to-day earn their first cost in about twelve 
months. As has been pointed out before in these notes, 
it is undoubtedly this section of the shipping trade which is 
making the large profits. 


On April 24th last the prospects of the rubber share 
market were dealt with here, and the conclusion come to 
was that prospects were favourable. At that time the price 
of plantation rubber was 2s. 4}$d. per Ib. Since then it has 
weakened about 1d. per lb., but has since become firmer, and 
at the time of writing the price is 2s. 5d. What is quite as 
important as the price of the commodity is the cost of pro- 
duction, and the reports now being issued show that several 
of the Malayan companies have been very successful in 
materially reducing their costs. The report of the Bukit 
Sembawang Rubber Company, Limited, issued on Saturday 
last, makes a remarkable showing in this connection, for 
whereas in 1918 the Company produced 163,942 Ib. at a 
net cost of 1s. 104d. per lb., last year it raised 307,244 lb. 
at a net cost of 11}d., and sold most of its production at a 
fraction under 2s. per lb. The report states that it is 
estimated that the output for the current year will be 
775,000 lb., and that on such output it is anticipated the 
cost of production will not exceed 8d. per Ib. Although the 
major portion of the estate is only just coming into the 
producing stage, the Company last year made a profit of 
£14,844, and after appropriating £5,000 to write off the 
balance of preliminary expenses and underwriting com- 
missions, a maiden dividend of 3 per cent. is paid, and over 
£9,000 is carried forward. This result is very satisfactory 
indeed, and the 2s. shares which we recommended in our 
issue of April 24th at 2s. 2d. are now 2s. 74d., and even at 
this price should turn out a good investment, with regularly 
increasing dividends. 

* * * 

The Mexico Tramways Company, one of the Pearson 
group of concerns referred to here last week, issued on 
Wednesday last to its bondholders and shareholders and 
to those of its allied Mexican Companies a circular which 
discloses a most extraordinary state of affairs, interesting 
to others than those concerned merely with investment 
matters. It appears that in October last, after the city of 
Mexico had been captured by Carranza, the employees of 
the tramways company formed unions and demanded 
(1) an increase of 25 per cent. in wages, (2) recognition of 
the union, (3) an agreement that all changes in employees 
must be approved by the union, and (4) “ various conditions 
of operation which would have the effect of subjecting the 
Company to the control of the union.” The Company was 
given forty-eight hours within which to accede to such 
demands. To agree would have ruined the Company, says 
the circular, so a strike was immediately proclaimed. The 
Company could have found plenty of workers outside the 
union if only protection were afforded by the authorities, 
but such protection could not be obtained; in fact, after 
a few days, the temporary Government stated that the 
tramway service must be maintained for the convenience 
of the public, and itself took over the operation of the 
system. It doubled the salaries of many of the staff em- 
ployed by the month and gave a 25 per cent. increase in 
wages to the rest of the employees. Since that date the 
tramways have been operated by officials appointed by the 
leaders temporarily in power. The new officials were 
inexperienced, maintenance was neglected, and now a 
considerable proportion of the rolling stock is laid up awaiting 
repairs. For a short time the receipts were paid to the 
Company’s bankers, but later on into the Government 
Treasury. The general financial position is as bad, and 
shows the chaos into which Mexico has fallen. Large 
amounts of paper money have been issued, and the currency 
has depreciated to such an extent that the Mexican dollar 
now fetches 5d. instead of the normal rate of 2s. 1d. The 
tramways company had to accept this paper currency for 
fares, but when it came to remitting to London to pay 
interest and dividends, and to buy materials, its takings 
represented only one-fifth of their normal value. With 
Europe following Mexico’s example in some respects, inter- 
vention from this side does not seem very promising for 
some time to come, and the position of holders of these 
Mexican securities seems rather hopeless. 

Emit Davies. 
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FABIAN RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT ON THE 
CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


The Supplement State and Municipai Enterprise, 
published with the issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN for May 8th, forms Part III. of 
the Draft Report of the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment on THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY. 


Parr I. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT SHARING was published as a Supple- 
ment with THE NEW STATESMAN of 
February 14th, 1914. ‘This issue has long been 
out of print, but a few copies of the Supplement 
only are available, price 2/6 each. 


Part II. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
appeared as a Supplement to THE NEW 
STATESMAN of May 3oth, 1914, and copies 
may still be obtained at 1/- each. Orders, accom- 
panied with remittance, should be sent to The 
Publisher, NEW STATESMAN. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





Binding Cases for Vol. IV., price each 2/6 net, and 
Bound Volumes, price each 18/- net, will be ready shortly, 
and should be ordered direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagent. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 

Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 

and copies of the prospectus may be obtained frem the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


- description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
M!ss HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 


many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge, for 

short or long periods, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 

fe a Moderate Fees, inclusive of Residence and Tuition.—76 Hills Road, 
am bridge. 





WANTED. 


ANTED.—SMALL COTTAGE or BUNGALOW for Summer, 
near river, within hour of London. Boating. Low rent.—L. K.., 
114 Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 












hitsuntide 

Conference 
at Barrow House, 
Derwentwater, on 


THE TERMS 
OF PEACE 


(so far as concerns the means of 
preventing war in the future) 










PROGRAMME 


Saturday, 22nd May :— 

1. 9.30a.m. The Machinery for Prevent- 
ing War: where it has succeeded in 
the past, and where it has failed. 
(To be opened by Mr. L. S. Woolf.) 


2. 4.30 p.m. The Sphere of Judicial 
Arbitration in disputes between inde- 


pendent Sovereign States. (To be 
opened by Mr. Sidney Webb.) 


Sunday, 23rd May, 9.30 a.m. :— 

Questions which cannot be settled by 
Arbitration—how to get them dealt 
with authoritatively by a Council 
representing all the nations. (To be 
opened by Graham Waallas.) 


Monday, 24th May, 9.30 a.m. :— 
What sanction, other than war, can we 
give to the decisions of a Supernational 
Judiciary and Legislative Council ? 
Tuesday, 25th May, 9.30 a.m. :— 
The Composition of such a Supernational 
Judiciary and Legislative Council. 





























All the accommodation at Barrow House 
has now been engaged, excepting in tents in 
the House grounds at 4s. 6d. per day (men 
only) ; but rooms (which should be booked 
direct by intending visitors) may be obtained 
at the Lodore and Borrowdale Hotels (postal 
address Keswick), within about twenty 
minutes’ walk of Barrow House ; or at the 
Royal Oak and other hotels and lodgings in 
Keswick itself, about two miles distant. 
There will be a Conference fee of 4s. for the 
whole period, or 1s. per session, payable by 
visitors who are not staying at Barrow House. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Fabian Office, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 
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LORD KITCHENER 
CALLS FOR MORE MEN 


“| HAVE SAID THAT | WOULD LET 
THE COUNTRY KNOW WHEN MORE 
MEN WERE WANTED FOR THE WAR. 
THE TIME HAS COME AND | NOW 
CALL FOR 300,000 RECRUITS TO 
FORM NEW ARMIES. 


“THOSE WHO ARE ENGAGED ON 
THE PRODUCTION OF WAR MATERIAL 
OF ANY KIND SHOULD NOT LEAVE 
THEIR WORK. IT IS TO MEN WHO 
ARE NOT PERFORMING THIS DUTY 
THAT | APPEAL.” 


NEW CONDITIONS OF ENLISTMENT—AGE—rg to 40. 
HEIGHT—Minimum 5 feet 2 inches. CHEST—Minimum 334 inches. 


Enlistment for general service, for the duration of the War. 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


—_—_—— 
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